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| these he has added something elegant from Agathias’ friend, Paul the Silentiary 
(‘Hevgcrosc), who at the court of Justinian held an office corresponding to 


BLITBRATG RS. : 7 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* I 
From Blackwood’s Magazine | EREDTHO 

Our own Poetry, rich in all departments, possesses numberless fair and fragrant | I long'd vo try Ereutho's heart, She scattered —and, ‘ Oh leave me 
flowers of feeling and fancy, of the same kind with those that compose the Greek | If me alone she loved ; __ hot, ’ 
Anthology. Bat the many beautiful little compositions which, under that name, | And by a sleight of crafty art, . She cried with frantic air 
have been garlanded by different collectors, have a melancholy charm to us, as in | . My doubts I thus removed Phen 1, like one full loth to brook 
many cases the sole remains of some of the finest spirits of the ancient world. | J go to foreign lands,” I said, Entreaty, answer'd—* Nay ; 
The most ancient verses in Greeee, which we now call heroic, were then called | > Be constant aye to me, Bot yet my faltering downcast look, 
Pythian, because in them the prophet uttered the Pythian responses. From | And ne'er forget, my lovely maid, Declared that I would etay 
Donaria the inscriptions were naturally transferred to the gates of temples— | _ The love I bear to thee ' How happy is my love! since she 
from them to every great public work—to the statues of gods and heroes—to | She started, shriek'd, her forehead Should thankfully receive, 
the tombs of men who had died fighting for their country. Above al! other smote, What was to happy. happy me, 
qualities, the more antique Greek epigrams are distinguished by perspicuous And her locks of clustering hair The greatest bliss to give 
elegance, and by lively expression of the strongest affections, such as love and 
grief. The mightiest power in elevating the minds of men belongs to those 
which breathe of the passion of love, and to their sepulchra! inscriptions. But 
their sabjects are infinite ; and Grotius finely says. ‘ felicitatis nostre est quod | 
non unus hic alterve Epigrammatum scriptor, sed innumeri, et ipsa quoque varie- 
tate, ut distincta fluribus prata, spectabilis.” He mentions, among them, with 
enthusiasm, many illustrious names—of a later age—kings and emperors—Phi- | 
lippus Macedo, Caesar Germanicus, Adrianus Imperator, Julianus Magnus, * if, 
indeed, he had not destroyed his greatness by his apostasy from the Christian 
faith ;’ and others who were even more famous, because they owed the‘r cele- 
brity to their genius and wisdom, Plato, Aristoteles, Crates, aud Themistius. pt 
By the stody of such compositions were the knowledge and use of the utmost aap ge Mee yrs ey ln pose 
elegance of the Greek language to be attained, and the genius of al! such students Wi = > ~ _— . ‘4 ad one! era cee 
etrengthened, and prepared to utter its conceptions in the noblest speech. He Tr ~ re edd we } om aa ” - ' pra Ginn 
then elegantly describes the wide range of subjects which they embrace; and Of old, beside thy wild Loan hair. 
especially dwells with delight on the countless important precepts they so beau- The l dien aii ste eatin seenaian anit 
tifully express, on every part of morals, the duties of private and of public life But vr ool oom alia nar Na 0d - ’ 
It was not surprising, therefore, that so many men, as well in ancient as mo- Th re li ” pa nae lone ses tt er | 
dern days, had been happy to make versions of those epigrams, and he gives a Honied a Vers’ om pate osiae wisi 
long list of the names ef the most distinguished translators, whose number and tenndechen pe all: thine a se pony 
splendour had not deterred him from venturing to essay the like achievement. Oh. th fe le : " Ar ; a. 

Jacobs, in his eloguent preface to his edition of the Anthology, in which hy CROW GON CRRGUAGD tone ae ae — 
he follows the order of Brunck’s Analecta, does not fear that, in the light In the tenth century, the manuscripts of the Greek Epigrams, from the com- 
of letters which we now enjoy, any apology will be necessary for his bined effects of time, discord, and cuperernion, were either nearly destroyed, or | 
having devoted so much labour to the elucidation of such compositions. falling greatly into oblivion: when Constantinus Cephalus, the friend and rela- 
Their beauty is his defence. But were he to take his stand on utility— tion of the Emperor Leo. the philosopher, collected a new Anthology, from all 
on the utility of such labours as his, regarding literature, knowledge, and hu- 3%) 20¢t8 who before that age had written epigrams. An obscure person, says | 
matity, he coull easily point to many a‘ wise saw” and salutary precept, to Jacobs, or whose very name the most Jearned men had never heard, till | 
many things worthy of note and knowledge appertaining to histury, the inanners | 5*'™#S!Us discovered his “magnum opus, which, by the singular benignity of 
and morals of the Ancients, and indeed to all ancient life. But not even thus | {Ttene, had escaped the tooth of time 
ought men to judge of the exceeding worth of poetry. For, setting all these nudes, a inonk of the 14th century, to whose imperfect aud tasteless abridgment 
considerations entirely aside, we ought, independent of all utility, to admire, (mattiated and onstrated) — echolare of Europe were referred, until the 17th 
love, and embrace whatever shines forth by its own beauty, dignity, and geace. | C°MUTYs when the famous Salmasius pat together that collection, which has 

Such sen*iments and opinions, thus nobly expressed by such minds, are deci- | ¥@t Since been known by bis name. From a vast mass of materials, Branck 
sive on the merits of such collections. In our own day, Samuel Johnson, the undertook, towards the close of the last century, to supply the deficiencies of all 
wise, pious, and tender-hearted, filled up the intervals of pain, during his last ill- former editions of the Anthology; and on his Analecta was founded the edition 
ness, in translating Greek epigrams into Latin. Of him it may be said, in the of Jacobs. Let this slight sketch suffice 
words De Bosch, addressed so feelingly to the spirit of Grotius, who died before From this wide field Mr. Merivale has shewn fine taste in his selection of 
he had completed his whole scheme of a Latin Anthology, specimens ; and we shall now direct attention to a few of these, with the double 

‘‘ Hee indefessi postrema fuere laboris | object of enabling our reader to judge of their merit, and that of the several 





ON DEATH, AND DISEASE. 

Of Death, rest’s parent, leech of all disease, 

And poverty’s deep pangs,—what mean our fears’ 

Death—before whom all human sorrow flees ; 

Death—who but once, but only once appears 

Whereas disease is multiform,—again 

Aod oft it comes,—yea, Fear, Disease and Pain 
FROM PAUL THE SILENTIARY. 

No garlands needs the rose, nor thou, my fair, 





“Sie 


The next collector was Maximus Pla- | 


I seized the little struggling boy, 
I plunged him in the mantling cup, 
Then pledged it with a rapturous joy, 
And mart with rapture drank him up 


But ever since, within my breast, 
All uncentroll'd the urehin rages, 

Disturbs iny labour. breaks my rest, 
And an eternal warfare wages, 


BLOOMFIELD 
While for my fair a wreath I ewined, 
Love in the roses lay reclined ; 
I seized the boy; the mantling cup 
Received him ; and | drank him up 
And now confined, the feather'd guest 
Beats, storms, and flutters in my breast 


WILLIAM May 
Once on a time while wreathing 
A garland for the hair, 
Cupid among the roses 
I found, and seized him there 
And by the wings I plunged him, 
And drank bim io my wine, 
And ever since he tickles 
With his wings this heart of mine 
—~— 
THE DELIGHTS OF THE “ DEEP.” 
She stood lone and deserted on the shore, as the boat flew through the waters 
to the vessel which was already under weigh. With bitter feelings | watched 
her on my native strand, til! her form was lost in the distance. My eyes were 


| even then rivetted to the spot: the very buildings bad a charm, hallowed, if I 


may use the term, by the presence of one who had baffled with me the storms of 
life unwearied and affectionnte Ina short time I was alongside, and stepped 
upon the quarter-deck of the good ship Mary, for Barbadoes: the captain gave 
me his accustomed welcome, and in the same breath desired the helmeman to 
lay her course to s#a. The confusion on board a vessel outward-bound is at 
all times annoying, but, above all, in a fresh breeze and with a crowded cabin 
The bustle of the eailors—the reeling of the novitiates, as the vessel larches to 
the wave—the stowing away of boxes, packages, hat-boxes, portmanteaus, & 


| &e. —the half-sick faces of some, and complete sickness of others—the squeak- 


ing of the pigs, ca@kling of geese, screaming of the bens, in short, the evident 
uneasiness of ever” \Wunal uwased to sea voyages makes so discordant a noise 
and disagreeable giclange: Coat Noah's Ark Cah De wothing vo it, 

Our live lumber (as the sailors call passengers and poultry) was numerous =A 
young Israelite, two old Scotch civilians, a newly married clergyman with bis 
young and delicate wife, wgether with a thick-headed Creole, and a bigotted 
Catholic. formed the principal characters of the cabin. The Jow was too much 


| occupied with prayers and sickness to atten! to any other worldly concerns— 


even a pig-stye, with its abhorred tenant for a companion, would doubtless have 
been more agreeable to him at this moment, than his berth. ‘The cunning old 


| Seotchmen had been the voyage before, so that while their fellow passengers 
| were as yet strange, sick and new, they busied themselves in securing the cor- 


ners of the cabin for their desks, or appropriating to their use sundry convenient 


| pegs for their hats, caps, and cloaks,—in short, to be good and true men fra’ the 


land o cakes, they secured all they could secure for themselves. The married 


















Munera |” 
And after such “ praise of poetry,” from the protectors of the Greek epigrams,” 
what shall we think of the scorn of their enemies’? ‘ From bad specimens of 
the later poets.” ‘* Lord Chesterfield,’ (Lord Chesterfield !!) says Mr. Bland, 
‘* was probably led to utier his interdict against the whole body 





qvaintance with the species of composition which he has most inconsiderately re- 
viled.”” Mr. Merivale is a man of other metal ; and he says, * I am well convinced 
that no genuine scholar will ever regard the bulk of tne poems which constitute 
what is called the Greek Anthology in a point of view so disparaging ” (as his 
friend Bland had inconsiderately done in an accidental passage in his excellent 
preface, where he speaks of them as “ trifles,”’) *‘or refuse to admit that it 
forms an essential! portion of what remains to us of Grecian literature. 


In his preface, Mr. Bland has givena slight sketch (from Jacobs’ Prolegomena) | 


of the history of the different collections known by the name, from Meleager to 
Bronck. Meleager, a Syrian, flourished under the last of the Selewcida, and 
Mr. Fynes Clinton has shewn that he is not to be confounded with another 
Meleager who was a native of Gadara, and the companion of the cynic Menip- 
pus, who barked a century before Meleager the poet sung. The poet collected 
the numerous fragments of Greece, which were intrusted hefore his time to the 
memory of men, engraven on marbles, or dispersed as fugitive pieces. These 
he named his Garland; and in what Jacobs calls “ nobilissimum illud Prow- 
miam,” a set of elegant and ingenious verses, he characterises each of the 
writers by a flower or plant, emblematical of his peculiar genius. ‘ His own 
compositions bespeak a mind,” says Mr. Bland, “ woven of the finest texture— 
shaded bat not darkened by melancholy—easily affected by change of place or 
season—soft and pliable to guilty excess—but in no one instance do they betray 
& propensity to sneer, or a struggle to conceal it.” As a composer of Greek 
epigrams, Mr. Merivale considers him superior to any of those inserted in his 
Garland, and his style has been characterised ‘‘ as purely Grecian, well adapted 
to the nature of his subject, bold in the composition of words, and capable of 
exciting the most tender as well as the most vehement affections ; so distinguish- 
ed, at the same time, for acuteness of argument, and playfulness of amorous 
fancy, that the poet may be said to have paid himself no unmerited comp!iment, 
when he boasts of having united Love with the Muses, and called in the aid of 
the Graces to temper the severity of Philosophy.” His epigrams, at first brought 
together by the industry of Brunck, and reprinted by Jacobs, are one hundred 
and thirty-one in number; and Mr. Merivale and his friends have furnished us 
with many specimens of his genius 

After an interval of 150 years, the work was continued by Philip of Thessa- 
lonica. “ During the lapse of more than 500 years the lyre of Greece had hung 
silent and unstrung; and when Agathias, in the sixth century, attempted to 
give it a sound, a feeble tinkling was returned to the touch, before it lay mute for 
ever.” That language of Mr. Bland’s is rather too strong, and still more so, 
when he says. “ this collector raked together the loose miscellanies and scatter- 
ed fragments of his time ; and knew not that by his erertions he was bequeath- 


ing and perpetuating to succeeding ages the figure of his country, enfeebled, | 
Mr. Bland, however, allows | 


helpless, exhausted, and nearly sunk into dotage.” 
that some of his own productions may be brought forward to redeem it from this 
second childishness ; that in some of his works a tenderness and jostness of ex- 
pression are perceivable which would have done honour to better times; and he 
adds, “ that the tribute offered to the Ereutho of Agathias, would not have been 
disregarded by the Heliodora of Meleager.” We have looked over with plea- 
sure some of his compositions; and at our request, our friend William Hay has 
given us versious of the lines Mr. Bland speaks of, and of another epigram. To 





* Collections from the Greek Anthology. By the late Robt. Bland and others. A New 
Series ; comprising the fragments of early Lyric Poetry. with the epecimens of the 


A Ole naees in Meleager's Garland. Longman and Co. and John Marray. Low 
on, 1833., 


Nay, such was 
that nobleman’s vivacity in thinking and speaking, that he not improbably formed | 
his opinion from a hint dropped in conversation, and not from any intimate ac- | 


versions by some of our most elegant scholars. We were delighted to receive couple were too ill to help each other ; the lady's eyes spoke love and fear, and 
this very day a letter from Chester, enclosing a few versions by Wrangham, once | »€" husband s were as dull asabishop's after his feed. The Creole, who had 
the “Star of Cam,” and the successful competitor in Greek scholarship with | been in England for his education, was returning with all the airs and impudence 
Tweddell, the “* Marcellas ;"” and we feel highly honoured by such kindness and | he could export, and banished his nausea by admiring with all due solemnity his 
courtesy from one who adorns a character dignified by the discharge of the | legs and boots. While busy scenes were acting in the cabin, and the steward 
highest duties belonging to the sacred profession, by the cultivation of the | ¥#* '? high request supplying doses of brandy, various domestic utensils, hold- 
‘‘litere humaniores"’ which were so bright an ornament of his accomplished | '"# the heads,—in short, while the steward was as busy as a bee in a tar-bucket, 
youth acting as wet-nurse to the full-grown babies, there was a scene of bustle among 
In the Museum Criticum (No. Il. October, 1813) there is a review of the | the crew. ‘The hoisting-in of the boats which were to be launched in other 
| second edition of this work, attributed by Mr. Merivale to that distinguished | ©/#mes, the unbending and stowing away of the caoles and lashing of the anchors, 
scholar, now Bishop of London. | kept all hands in active employment; while the watchful captain with his 
speaking-trumpet, strode the quarter-deck, and tempered his canvas to the gale 
Night crept on,—our native hills became lost in the mist and spray of the 
angry waves. ‘The winds began to whistle through the rigging, and reefs were 
set in the topsails. The ship rolled her huge mass among the surges, as the 
captain paced the deck, now looking anxiously at the binnacle, then at the direc- 
Destructive Fate overwhelmed the hopes tion of the wind; his manner appeared to me foreboding, as he said, every now 
BLAND (Edit. 1813 ) } and then, * keep her the course’’—* keep her well out.” As he gazed anxiously 
Unblest Antibia calls this mournful strain, to windward, metbought it was ominous of evil f Nl 
The noblest virgin of Diana's train ; | [retired to my berth with a weary heart. The hasty and unexpected farewe 
Gay gallant youths adored her as their god | I had uttered in the morning weighed heavily on me. ‘The anxious hours of my 
And lordly suitors waited at her nod lonely wife in a strange town, her last gaze upon me, and her last look upos our 
But to resist the power of Fate, how vain | sails as we sunk in the horizon,-—in short, a host of feelings worked upon me, 
Is Beauty ; flow afresh my mooredal etrain | till I became heart-sore. ‘The sighs and groans of our fellow-passengers in the 
d | dead of the night, when all was darkness, together with the dismal creaking of 
the vessel as she rolled heavily about, added no comfort to my fevered braia. 
I mourn Antibia, whose paternal gate | At last a delicious state of fitful sleep came over me. I dreamt and walked in 
Unnumber'd suitors throng'd, her love to gain ! | the same minute. Thoughts came and went ere my mind could fix or dwell on 
| For she was fair and wise ; but envious Fate | any. Phantoms danced before me. Deep red streams shot in long and rapid 
Forbade, and all their amorous hopes were vain lines. Showers of light, then darkness, and brilliant beams again In this state 
| | of half-wnconsciousness, | was aroused by a sudden and tumultuous sound of 
voices on deck. “A sail a-head—a sail a-head: port your helm—port. She 
nears! Steady there !—-she'll shoot a-head.” I rushed op the companion hateh- 
way, and could jost discover another vessel right athwart our course. She ap- 
peared in the misty darkness of the night as an indistinct mass upon the water 
The helmsman had ported bis helm to give her time to shoot acrose us. The 
gale was driving os rapidly —* shout ' shout, men!” cried the captam; “ the 
crew are asleep, and—She does not move—down with your helm !—By G—d! 
we are foul!’ The next moment there was acrash of horror, Our vessel 
staggered with the shock, and reeled like a drunken man. Our velocity through 
the water was suddenly checked ; a wave broke over us, and before I could re- 
gain my breath, our ship was walking her dreary course alone! 

The pilot-boat had sunk! ‘The crew, perbaps, worn out with toil, were asleep, 
and had lashed the helm, leaving the boat to drift till dawn. Our vessel pressed 
onwards—its keel passed over the expiring crew! Our men stood horror-streck 
—there was an awful silence—not a cry, not a shriek from the sufferers arose 
from the dark waves that foamed astern !—The billows rolled in white sorges 
over their grave, and the wild winds howled their requiem 

| The nerateg broke at last upon the world, and the sun arose dull and heavy 
It was in unison with our own hearts. A sad scene had passed since his last 
rays beamed u our topsails 

We Setbeiodent course, and at night-fall the Start Poimt svas onthe starboard 

And having taken I drank it bow. A pilot-boat of Cawsand Bay advised us to make for Sean aan 
And now within my members night was threatening, and we were on a lee-shore The intie : t me 
With his wings he tickles me. her foresail, and danced buoyantly on the waves, as if fying with joy 
shelter of her moorings. A West Indiaman of four hundred tons, compared 
with a trim pilot-boat, is like the floundering of a hege whale to the swift and 
elegant dolphin , 80 that the captain and passengers of the good ship Mary soon 
| lost sight of their little guide, and night again came UpOR Us and all was looking 
| black and dreary as before. Tne promontory stood forth on the horizon, dark 
| and undefined, like @ bravo wrapped in bu gloomy mantic. The world was 


TRANSLATED LITERALLY FROM THE ORIGINAL. 8Y CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
The maid Antibia I lament, for whom many 
Wooers came to her father’s house ; 


For beauty and prudence very-renowned (was she); but of all 


BLOOMFIELD 


MERIVALE (1833.) 
| Drop o'er Antibia'’s grave a pious tear, 
For Virtue, Beauty, Wit, lie buried here 
Full many a suitor sought her father's hall, 
To gain the virgin's love; but death o'er all 
Claim'd dire precedence ; who shall death withstand’ 
Their hopes were blasted by his ruthless hand. 





WILLIAM Hay. 
The maid Antibia I lament ; for whom 
Full many a suitor sought her father's hall ; 
For Beauty, Prudence, famed was she ; but doom 
Destructive overwhelm'd the hopes of all 
Bishop Bloomfield rather finds fault with an effort of Mr. Merivale's in the 
former edition. and supplies its place too with one of hisowo. The following 
is the well-known Anacreontic of Julian :— 


LITERALLY—CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Once on a time, while wreathing a garland, I found 
Cupid among the roses, 
And having seized him by the wings, 
I plunged him into the (my) wine, 


MERIVALE 
While for my fair a wreath I twined 

Of all the flowers which spring discloses, 
It was my evil fate to find 

Cupid lurking in the roses 


ae 
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shrouding itself from us, and our little community, in compliment to the weather, | minions , and from the time he was an infant, and rode round the hall on the | display of affection in the brute, for the child whom his domestics 


looked very bive, heartily wishing themsel 
strong southerly wind. The vessel added to them discomfort by ber curveitings 
and jompings, as awkward as an elephant’s jig on a hot floor. 


emphatically termed a dirty mght. The captain resolved to make for Plymouth, 
but the pilot had sailed too far into the surrounding gloom. The elements now 
broke loose and began their frolic. velut agmine facto. ‘The eye of day appeared 
hitherto to have restrained their madness, and the winds and storms commenc 
like wild schoolboys breaking forth in a boisterous clamour when their old peda- 
gogue has turned his back. “ Crack on her to overhaul the pilot—shake a reef 
out if she'll bear it, and now, gentlemen,” continued the captain, “ I will show 
you Plymouth.” 

Hopes are vain, and winds are like courtier’s promises—fickle, and frequently 
mischievous. We were already within the bay, when her steersman eaciaimed, 
“ She falls from her course.” “ Keep her full,” said the captain; and in a few 
minutes we were in 4 rush of eddy winds. ‘The sails were all aback, and it was 
a query in this ddemma whether we were to sink or swim 

The wind in a short time returned pearly to ite former quarter of the compass, 
but the captain was afraid to venture for the port without a pilot's aid, and orders 
were given to tack, in order to clear, if possible, the Bay. * Stand by to go 
about, said the Palinurus —* Aye, aye, sir,” sounded from various parts. Their 
rough voices from different quarters came loud, then weak, as the wind hurried 
over us; inspiring a wild idea, ae they scunded from the darkness and the 
storm, like the Red Demon's laugh in Der Fretschutz. 

All were ready.“ Helm'sa Ice!"—" Helm's a lee!” as loudly answered the 
helmeman. The vessel obeyed the helm. ‘ Mainsail haul!" was heard from 
the trumpet mouth, In the same second the block sheaves creaked a5 the 
cordage traversed—the yards moved quickly round, and the good ship was on the 
larboard tack. 

Wind and waves drove us deeper and deeper in the bay, and we were unable 
10 weather the point. It seemed as if a magic chord was stretched from headland 
to headland by some tempest god, while a sad enchantment, a destructive fasci- 
nation, hovered over our native bills and shores, to tempt us to our death. It 
was an anxious period—the gale increased—the sea was dreadful. ‘‘ Aloft,my 
boys, and close keep the fore-topsail,” exclaimed the captain, but the crew de- 
mutred. A panic had commenced, and the commander instantly threw his hat, 
asachallenge to the storm, into the wave beneath us as it was passing away 
with its sheet of foam. “ Cowardly lubbers,”” he cried, ‘if fear has not un- 
manned you follow me!” and’ he sprung up aloft, and was out at the weather 
yard-arm before a man could overtake bim. The Jacks rallied in a moment, 
and all tried who could reach the cross-trees first. The main yard snapped in 
the middle like a reed inagiant’s hand, and fears were entertained for the 
masts. The sea became terrific—at times we were engulphed in the valley of 
waters, and the next minute we were hanging on the summit of the surge, the 
face of the bravest looked lank with despair. I had remained upon deck, nursing 
hope, till the bantling expired in my bosom, and I descended the companion-lad- 
der, as if I had been entering my tomb. The sun will rise, thought 1, in a few short 
hours, and the timbers which now bind us to life will be scattered on the wave. 
My widowed wife may look for my return in vain—my dying words will be 
breathed to the gale! I entered the fore-cabin—a lamp pendant from the beam 
shed adim light upon the faces of my unfortunate companions ; they had long 
since retreated from the deck, and I beheld them now kneeling around, in deep 
prayer, preparing themselves, each according tw his creed, for the dreadful mo- 
ment of dissolution 

In the hour of peril the fierce hatred arising from religious prejudices is mi- 
raculously absorbed. Fear is certainly contagious, like the plague ; I could with 
difficulty resist its influence. Here the panic ruled absolute, and the hymns of 
one party increased the fervour ef the other. I one corner of the cabin, away 
from Christian prayers, kneeled the devout Israelite. His quick and active eye, 
which had often glistened at gain, now darted round the cabin with an expres- 
sion of despair, as his lips were muttering that in which his mind had no share 
Near him were the two Scotch Presbyterians, ejaculating psalms, and almost 
close to him | beheld the Protestant clergyman and the rigid Catholic. Here I | 
saw men side by side, who, if free, would have persecuted each other to the 
death, now juining their prayers to the Deity of all. Sad picture of human folly 
and human frailty. The impression it made upon my mind can never be for- 
gotten, Each after the manner of his fathers was closing his account with the 
world ; and it was to me as an epitome of mankind at the moment of some vast 
and mundane catastrophe! Cold and wet, and almost exhausted with watching, 
I had recourse to brandy ; and poor Levi, who was inclined to try my remedy, 
rose from his corner, and came staggering towards me, when an unlucky pitch 
of the vessel threw him upon the Catholic, and in a moment, the shock being 
communicated to the clergyman, | saw the Jew, the Catholic, and the priest 
huddled into the vacated corner. The noise inereased the fears of the presby- 
ters, and their terror was expressed by the heightened pitch of their voices. 
The Jew shrieked out a Hebrew ejaculation, asif all was lost, Fora moment 
each expected death, but as the vessel righted, hope resumed her empire. ‘The 
Jew commenced most humbly begging the shentleman's pardons ; but his bu- 
mility recalled all the earthly feelings of the bigot and the priest. He sued for 
pardon at Christian bands for his unlucky accident, but it was granted in a man- 
ner which made me pity the one and respect the other. 

The wind changed, and before day-break we had weathered the Point; the 
spell was broken, and the morning broke upon as clear and unclouded. We ran 
for Portland Roads to refit, and after a delay of a few days, we once more em- 
barked ; we made a fair stort, and with as much confidence and spirits as a cara- 
van troop, well armed, euters upon the wide desert of the East. Forgetting our 
past perils, we steered into the wide waters of the Atlantic. 

—ap=— 
THE RUINED LAIRD. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton 

What ‘ill that be, Mrs. Grame !” 

* What, Aberfoy !” 

« De’il take it, woman, have ye no gota pair of ears to yer head ! 








What's 





wes any where but near land with a | 


Douglas, 
| years rolled by, the increased respect and interest evinced by the’ Highland castle whenever they liked to come. 
The pilot's prophecy was coming true, and the sailors anticipated what they tenaptry, and the increased puffiness of the sighs breathed by the fair and fat brightened the face of nature in the eye of man, as did the intelligence 


large Newfoundiand dog, to the days when he carried his rifle in company with have deemed it impolitic and insolent to caress while under the ban of their 
Sur nothing but kindly words had passed between them ; and still, as chief ; he gave the dog to little Dougias, and told him to bring his brother to the 


Sunshine, in all its splendour, never 


brought 


wife of the sturdy Baronet, (sighs of regret and disappointment,) pointed him | by the children to Aberfoy. His boys—his beloved boys—would at least be 
out more clearly as the beir to the honours and estate of the baughty Greme. | masters of the castie ; his own struggles and embarrassments, petty privations 
This was a pleasing prospect, and one which could not fail to hav2 weight with and vexations,—what were they’ If he died involved—if he died in prison— 
the West Indian widow; who, after duly considering that so kind a brother | his boys would still be provided for. For the first time for several years, Aberfoy 








that skirling and screaming among the bairns t" | 

“ Why, how can I tell! they're always screaming and fighting. I suppose the | 
boys have quarrelled ;—or, maybe, they're teasing Jeanie ad | 

“ Weel, weel, take yere own way Mrs. Greme, but it’s little comfort to a | 
man to see the mother of his children, and the mistress of his house, lie daud- 
ling on a fine sofa, instead of being up and about, bestirring herself (there again * 
hear till’t,) and preventing the little leisure poor means leave him from being | 
spent (there again !) in flichting at the servants and correcting the bairns. It's 
no fora reproach | say it, Mrs. Greme, but Aberfoy was a different place when 
my mother saw the sun rise every morn on Bencruach, and wanted no grumblin’ | 
lady's-maid to draw away the curtain and show when it was day-light.”’ 

The speaker was a dark, stout-made, handsome-looking man, of about five- | 
and-forty, dressed ina green plaid waistcoat and shooting-jacket ; in his hand | 
he held a paper advertising a show of cattle to be held at some distance from 
Aberfoy, the particulars of which he had vainly attempted to master during the | 
succession of discordant noises which had finally provoked him to address his | 
wite. On this lady he bent an angry and contemptovus look ; but he might as 
well have attempted to frown away the rain from his harvest-teld, as indolence 
from the nature of Mrs. Greme of Aberfoy. He might have sworn, stormed, 
scolded, till doomsday ; she knew he would not beat her, and she was just the 
sort of woman who dreaded, or rather heeded, nothing else. ‘Ten years since 
both thought they had done a most satisfactory thing in getting married. The 
laird of Aberfoy (who, up to that period, when the death of his father left him 
master of the small and barren, but beautiful place of that name, had scarcely 
ever been sixty miles from home) encountered his future bride at Bath,—to 
which place he had gone to convey a crooked and sickly sister; and as he had | 
been chiefly accustomed to draw his notions of female manners from this, and 
three other more robust and consequently more active sisters, he immediately, 
with the natural caprice of man’s heart, decided that there was a charm in the | 
languid grace of the young West Indian widow. She had all the gentle sweet- | 
ness of his sister Nanny, without the painful deformity and feebleness which | 
made that gentleness seem only part of the disease. She had the gaiety of Ca- 
therine,—the beauty of Margaret,—the magnificent figure of Ellen, without the | 
Joud, shrill laugh, the tanned and harsh complexion, the horse and fout activity, | 
which distinguished these young ladies. ‘They were all well and comfortably 
marred in Scotland: Nanny was well and comfortably settled at Bath, and the 
small annuity secured to her for which his father's will had especially provided ; 
why should he not marry the divine West Indian, whose sleepy Creole eves, so 
“darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,’ were always turned upon him, and whose in- 
dolent smile had such inexpressible witchery in it?) There was no just cause or 
impediment ; and there was a temptation, besides, in the knowledge that the 
widow, who had but been a wife a year and a half, had inherited great part of 
her husband's property 

Greme of Aberfoy, though poor himself, had what is technically termed | 
“ great expectations.’ His uncle, Sir Douglas Greme, was one of the proudest 
of Scotland's proud baronets: his castle stood on an eminence, and every in- | 
mate held his or her bead proportionably high , his shooting tracts were large, | 
he could afford the diversion of deer-stalking to any friends he pleased, and it | 








was rumoured that he actually preferred that they should succeed in bringing 
down a deer ; an enthusiasm which all proprietors of deer-forests are said not 
toshare. He was a kind landlord, a keen sportsman, a great breeder of cattle, 
and was suspected of winking at the distilling of whiskey on his mountainous 
estate ; and he was withal one of the most obstinate men who ever wore tart in 
Such as he was, virtues and faults, Grawme of Aberfoy loved him with the 


| England, and subsequently toa tour on the continent 


| the inmates of Aberfey 

















irritation, and consciousness of the truth of his uncle’s severe remarks, seemed 
to be far more prominent than any wish to defend or excuse the defects com- 
mented upon 

But the time came when the deceitful calm, broken only at intervals by slight 
breezes, was to give place to the stormand shipwreck. Sir Douglas, in veuch- 
safing once more to smile on his offending nephew for the sake of the little pledge 
before-mentioned, had arrogated t» himself all the privileges of a father, mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, uncle and guardian, inone. His natural obstinacy | 
seemed to have found a constant object of exercise. Whether the point to be 
decided were great or small,—the choice of the young Greme's future profes- 
sion, of the day's dinner of broth or pap,—equally authoritative. equally deter- 
mined, was the sturdy Douglas. An unhappy difference—a mad disinclination 
on the partof Mrs. Grame to the clan tartan, and an expressed wish to substi- | 
tute the Royal Stuart as a proper dress for her boy, caused an open breach. Sir 
Douglas was bitter and haughty beyond even his usual manner ;—Mrs. Graeme | 
was sick, peevish, and looking forward to the birth of another little Graeme 
High words were exchanged ; and Aberfoy had the satisfactiun, as he flung | 
open the door on bis return from shooting, to hear his languid, passive beauty's | 
thanks to God “ that she could afford to dress her child without depending on | 
Sir Douglas,” followed up by a bitter execration, pronounced by the baronet on | 
his own immortal! soul, for ever having been fool enough to countenance and 
protect the daughter of a |)’ and a command that she would forthwith re- | 
move herself, her child, and all that belonged to her, from the castle which her | 
presence had polluted, and her tartan predilection disgraced. The quarrel may | 
appear ridiculous—the cause inadequate—the conduct of both parties improbable ; | 
but those only who have witnessed it can vouch for the intense fury produced by | 
slight causes, where mutual disinclination and strong prejudice give every word 
a double force to wound, and make every action an offence. 

Many years had passed away between the date of this dispute and the disturbing | 
squalls of the three children, with which we opened or narrative. Many changes 
had taken place. Mre. Greme had grown fatter, more indolent, and more com- 
plaining, with occassional fits of sulleness to vary her existence. Aberfuy's 
luxuriant black hair was beginning to be much sprinkled with grey, and his 
figure was losing the air of strength aud activity it had formerly possessed ; he 
had taken greatly to drinking, and gave way to sudden fits of passion, the 
vehemence of which was sometimes fearful. His frank, happy manner was gone, 





| and he had that cramped cold feeling about his heart, peculiar to men whose 


wives do not suit them, and who cannot pay their quarterly bills. The general 
Opinion in the country was, that “* Aberfoy would be ruined if Sir Douglas did | 
not leave him his property."’ It was then already a matter of doubt with some, 
whether eventually some other destination might not be found for the gold in his 
uncle's coffers, and the woods on his uncle's hills. Lady Graeme had long since 
breathed her last apoplectic sigh, and the widower had betaken himself (to the 
astonishment of his nephew, friends, and tenantry) to a lengthened residence in 
Graham Castle was now 
a blank in the lists of trespassers on Scotch hospitality, and Aberfoy sighed as 
he caught a glimpse of its grey turrets from one hill to another ; and sighed too, 
when he looked at histwo beautiful boys, as they clambered up the rock and 
mountain, wild, sturdy, and radiant with health, to think that their grand uncle 


| had not an opportunity of seeing how well he was provided with heirs in a direct 


line. Sir Douglas at length returned fora little while. No notice was taken of 
; but accident throwing the two children in hie way, he 
was struck by their beauty and intelligence; took them with him to the 
castle; showed them hunting horns and powder pouches, stuffed deer and 
ptarmigan ; and finally taking it into his head that one of his favourite! 
logs recognised in the person of little Douglas the infant so unceremo- | 


pressure and discomfort, he smiled, jested, and tapped gaily at Mrs. 
winduw, to announce the tidings, instead of dawdling sullenly into the little old. 
fashioned parlour, and flinging himself into his father’s high chair, with his eyes 
vacantly fixed on his father's old gun, as it hung above the mantel-piece. By 
alas! for the obstinacy of women in general—of Mrs. Graeme in particular. 
the indolent spirit was roused, and she declared that no child of hers should craye 


must make an easy husband, that the air of Scotland would brace her nerves felt sanguine, hopeful, inspired ; for the first time for many months of increasing 
and spirits, and that he certainly was devotedly attached to her, languidly im- | 

posed silence on some envious spinster of Bath who was remarking on the broad 
Scotch in which that attachment was expressed, and declared her resolution to 
become Mrs. Greme of Aberfoy ; 

What a pity it is that some transmuting power, such as the witches and fairies 
of old possessed, cannot be exercised over those individuals who wish mutually | 
to bind themselves in an indissoluble bond! Whata pity that a change (not in- | 
deed, of the same gay nature, but equally great and complete with that of the 
chrysalis) cannot take place in the mind and temper of each of the * happy cou- 
ple" about to be united. Then, perhaps, those “ days of disappointment,” to | 
which Rosamond’s blue jar bears so close a resemblance, might be spared the | 
pained hearts of many worthy and amiable individuals, fond of choosing exactly 
what will not suit them, and of grumbling afterwards at what cannot be undone ; 
—then many a bitter mortification might be warded off from those who find most 
of what were charms in the lover's eyes, resolve themse!ves into faults in the 
opinion of the husband. The merry-hearted girl would not then be snubbed for 
her giddiness, nor the graceful, lounging, fine-lady-bride scolded for her indo- | 
lence. ‘Ihe magician’s wand should reverse every quality in the self-same hour 
that the wedding ceremony was performed. 

O Love! false mirage of our deceiving life, why dost thou hide from our | 
dazzled eyes the sands of the desert over which we have to travel! Why dost 
thou create in the distance that vision of acool and quiet resting-place—a living 
fountain of joy’ Lo! as we tread, it vanisheth before us, and the burning 
plague settles in heart and brain: there is no freshness in our youth—no spirit 
in our hope !—Be still, complaining voice!—Were the fulness of love to be 
found on earth, what soul would spread its wings towards Heaven’ weary with 
wandering over the earth in search of a home, which all seek, and none may 
ever find ! 

The magician’s wand had not been exercised over Mr. and Mrs. Greme of 
Aberfoy, and the consequence was, that they shortly became less pleasing to 
each other. The indolence which had been so captivating in the Creole widow 
was exceedingly inconvenient in the Highland jaird’s wife; and the patience 
which Mrs. Greme had seen so unfailing in the case of the feeble and deformed 
Nanny seemed entirely lost when it was taxed by her own graceful, well-propor- 
tioned self;—as years rolled by, too, Mrs. Grame grew less graceful—less well- 
proportioned. ‘Three successive confinements, and six years of utter inactivity, 
combined to change 

“ The form that was fashioned as light as a fay’s”’ 
to a corpulence any thing but becoming in the eyes of Aberfoy; and a neglect 
of her once carefully-studied toilette,—that first symptem of dissatisfaction in 
an indolent and silly woman,—deteriorated from a beauty naturally evanescent. 
But these would have been “ trifles light as air " in the sight of her husband, 
had she happened to please Sir Douglas and Lady Greme. To his mortification, 
surprise, disappointment, despair, not only did she not please, but she was posi- 
tively an offence to their eyes—a thorn in their sides—an object of dislike and 
contempt. Graeme of Aberfoy knew his uncle’s prejudices well enough to be 
aware thatthe bare fact of his wife not being a Scotchwoman, and being chosen 
without reference to any one’s taste but his own, would make the introduction 
of the divine West Indian, as he expressed it, *‘a kittle task ;"’ and he frankly 
explained his hopes that she would take pains, and his fears that she might fail 
in making herself as adored as he desired by his dear uncle. And his lady, as 
her head rested on his shoulder, raised her sleepy southern cyes, and smiled one 
of those slow, fond, languid smiles, by which she was in the habit of expressing 
her assent without the trouble of saying ‘*‘ Yes.” Evidently, she would attempt 
to please ; and, attempting it, how could she fail ? 

Poor Aberfoy ! he had not reflected, that doting parents rearing their last child, 
a train of black slaves, a host of yellow lovers, an indulgent husband, and, fi- 
nally, a wealthy widowhood, were not exactly efficient schools of preparation 
for teaching his lovely wife’s will to bend to that of strangers ; nor did he suffi- 
ciently consider that she was the less likely to make allowance for the peculiar 
pride of birth common to all his countrymen, and especially observable in Sir 
Douglas, as she really did not knuw who was her great-grandfather, or whether 
she had ever had one. A faint attempt at conciliation on Mrs. Greme’s part 
was followed by mutual disgust and mutual coldness between the relations 
Aberfoy found that gentleness of manner can be, and very frequently is, accom- 
panied by determined obstinacy , and when his eldest son was born, it was a mat- 
ter of hesitation and discussion whether the laird of the little place should ride 
over to the baronet’s castle (where they had ceased to visit) to communicate the 
tidings, or whether they should await in sullen silence the notice which might be | 
taken of the event by the family. It was not interest, it was not ambition, 
which prompted the decision to which the laird came, as he bent above his new- 
born infant's cradle,—it was the father which woke in his heart. and made him | 
yearn to show the proud old man his beautiful boy ; and he went. , 

A temporary reconciliation was the result; and, for some time, things went 
pretty smoothly, with the exception of the loss of Mrs. Greme'’s West India 
property, which hurricanes, mismanagement, and rascally agents had reduced to 
an empty vision. At the time, this loss was little heeded. Mrs. Greme herself, 
feeling no diminution of her daily comforts, wrapped in the same shawls, lying 
on the same sofa, bore the news with great equanimity ; and Aberfoy, intent on | 
regaining his uncle's good-will, thought nothing of importance but as it related 
to his grand object, and took the occasional sneers at the do-nothingness of his | 
vnce worshipped wife with a calm philosophy, in which sympathy in his uncle's | 

| 


Greme's 


the capricious favour of one too proud to own himself in fault, and who refused to 


notice their parents; she had rather die ; she had rather starve ; and starve they ac- 
cordingly did. The children succeeded for some time in evading their grand-uncle 


in his rambles across the bills ; and the mother's heart might have been softened 


could she have seen the lone old man, as he stood gazing wistfully from the proud 
eminence on which Greime Castle was built, to the glen, thick with fir plantations 


where the thin blue smoke might be seen curling upwards from the house of 
Aberfoy. Sir Dougias had never felt what it was to be alone till that autumn 
He had had a wife and two brothers ; they were dead ; he had seen his brother's 
only son grow up, and almest looked upon him as Ais son. Now they were 
parted—alienated—even as strangers to each other. He had been fond of ihe 


three bright-haired, romping sisters of the disgraced Aberfoy ; they had homes 
| and happy ones, of their own, and came rarely, and as visiters, to the castle - 


and lastly, those little cheerful voices, whose shrill ejaculations of admiration and 


joy had sounded so pleasantly in his ears,—they, ton, had deserted him! Sir 


Douglas Graeme whistled to his dogs, and sauntered down to the game-keeper's 
house. Old Allan was the ouly one of his servants or dependents with whom he 
sometimes conversed familiarly. 

** Allan,” said he, “ have ye seen the Aberfoy boys lately ?” 

« Na, Sir Douglas.” 

“ They've maybe taken to playing the other side of the hill ?” 

** I'm na sure, Sir Douglas.” 

** Hoot, man, who expected ye could tell whar they were !” 

There wasapause. Allan continued his employment, which was the formation 
of sundry flies for fishing. 

* That's a perfect fly for the stream down by Cruach-side,” observed the 
Baronet, as he watched, or seemed to watch, the handywork of his keeper ; 
and he sighed as he said it. There was another pause. The Baronet looked 
across the hills—across Ben Cruach—across the silver, thread-like stream, 
for the fishy inhabitants of which the grey flies were destined—to the fir planta- 
tions in the glen. A vague desire to be reconciled to his nephew, and adopt his 
whole family, including even the obnoxious Creole, now rose in his heart. 

** It’s long since the boys have been up at the castle,” said he. 

“Deed is it, Sir Douglas.” 

** T wonder I havn't seen them ; they used to seem glad to come, poor laddies.”’ 

“I'm thinking they're let, Sir Douglas,” replied Allan, without raising his eyes 
from the grey fly which was forming under his creative fingers. “ 

“* What, Sir?” exclaimed Sir Douglas, his shaggy grey eyebrows fiercely 
knitting over bis fiery dark eyes. 

“I’m just thinking they're no permitted,” murmured the imperturbable Allan, 
with as little change in his tone as the baronet’s anger might have caused in the 
gurgle of the trout stream over the black stones in its current. 

Sir Douglas spoke no more to his gamekeeper , he strode over park and heather, 
till he found himself in the glen, and within a few paces of Greme of Aberfoy’s 
children, who stood hesitating,—afraid to advance, unwilling to retreat,—surrow- 
ful and startled. Blunt and harsh were Sir Douglas's questions—frank and simple 
the children’s replies ;—the old man spoke with increasing irritation, and, at 
length, setting his teeth, he said, * Ye may tell your lady mother that she’s the 
worst enemy ye ever had, let the other be who he may; and that she'll live 
to rue the day she ever set eyes on Aberfoy's house or Douglas Greme’s 
castle.” 

Sir Douglas again departed, and again returned ; butthistime he did not come 
alone. A lady, so beautiful, that the very piper (whose age bordered on eighty) 
was movec to an exclamation when he saw her, accompanied him. She spoke 
broken English, in a sweet clear voice, the tone of which, as Allan said, would 
have ‘wiled the flounders out of the Firth ;” and clung to old Sir Douglas’s arm, 
as though she would have crept into his heart for shelter. Even so did the lady 
cling to Christabel, in that exquisite poem of Coleridge’s, till she had made 

ood her entrance over the guarded threshold; and even such a mysterious in- 
Goeace did she exercise when once admitted :—Sir Douglac’e will bent to the 
stranger's wildest caprices ; Sir Douglas's obstinacy melted before one glance of 
those passionate eyes, whose rarely-lifted lashes—black, long, and silken—made 
them seem so much more soft than they really were ; and within a year of their 
arrival, and exactly six months before the birth of Greme’s little girl Jeanie, 
Sir Douglas folded to his heart, with all the rapture and energy of a doting father, 
the child of his old age—the joy of his withering autumnal years—Douglas 
Antonio Scott Graeme !—and in that embrace, as in the coil of a snake, lay crushed 
all the faint, lingering, half-confessed hopes still cherished for his children by 
the unhappy Graeme of Aberfoy. 

From the hour of her birth, Jeanie Graeme never saw the smile of welcome 
on a human face. Whether it was that his temper was altogether soured by the 
events of the last few years, or that the presence of the little infant continually 
reminded him of the contemporary production at the castle, or a mixture of both 
causes, certain it is that Aberfoy disliked his daughter, even before her dawning 
intellect taught her to shrink from his eye and dread his anger—or before con- 
stant rebuffs and ill-usage had given her little delicate face the expression so well 
described by the French phrase * l'air de souffrance.”’ Her brothers took the 
tone of the household with respect to her, and shunned the feeble creature who 
haunted their sports without strength of body or elasticity of mind sufficient to 
enable her to partake of them. Her mother, disturbed in her repose by the 
eternal rebukes of Aberfoy to the little girl, and her shrill cries when the young 
boys, with the tyranny natural to their age, used force to compel der to relinquish 
a tuy, or obey a command, bestowed as much dislike as her passive nature could 
afford :—and the servants saved themselves a vast deal of trouble in the minor 
concerns of the household, by sending Miss Jeanie to collect eggs for breakfast, 
to fetch up milk from the farm, or goa message to the village of Pid-Muddie, 
three miles beyond Aberfoy. It has been said, and I believe with some truth, 


| that ** they whom none love, love none ;” butto this rule Jeanie Graeme must 


form an exception. She not only was affectionate, but she bestowed the chief 


| part of her affections on the very individual who seemed most to repel them— 


she loved her father, that little deserted, mournful girl!—and she would stea! 
round to meet him when the report of his rifle warned those at home of his ap- 
proach, without daring to question him, with the natural inquisitiveness of a 
happy child, as to his day's sport; and feel a sort of pleasure in seeing him sit 
down to rest, and lift his blue bonnet off the short thick hair which time and 
vexation had as yet only partially changed. Sometimes, if he seemed very weary, 
she would venture timidly to propose mixing him some whiskey and water or 
Atholbrose, by way of refreshment ; and when the permission was granted, it 
was a great satisfaction to herto ‘see papa so thirsty.” Gradually, too, she 
learnt to make herself at least not obnoxious—she no longer folluwed her brothers 
when they drove her back; she wept softly, or chuked back her tears, or wan- 
dered out—far, far, and alone—to some spot on the purple hill, where heaven 
only could witness her weeping. She arranged the folds of her mother's shawls, 
and comprehended her languid signs, which the Scotch servant-girls always re 
quired to be rendered into words, and meekly, if not cheerfully, she bore to be 
commanded hither and thither by all who had, and by all who had not, a right to 
do it. 

Meanwhile Aberfoy's affairs grew more and more embarrassed, as he seemed 
less able to meet his embarrassments. From his uncle he ceased to have any 
hopes ; and, reckless and half ruined, he defied his creditors, and oppressed his 
smal! scattered tenantry. For some time past he had, with one of those des- 
perate and vexatious efforts at petty economy, gone to spend a week here, and a 
month there, in houses where, as the frank-hearted heir of the Douglas, he had 
been accustomed to meet ahearty welcome. Sometimes bis wife accompanied 
him—sometimes the terms of the invitation civilly but pointedly excluded her ; 
he was asked as a “ bachelor,” as “‘ my good fellow,” or “to meet a few friends 
who were coming to shoot ;’ and from these visits, where he had been daily 
drunken, mortified, and wretched, the ruined laird used sullenly to return to his 
comfortless home—to gloom over the days when Ais songs and his jokes were 
reckoned best at the board, and when his presence, like Virginia's, ‘‘ made a 
little holiday.” 

One cloud still darker hung over him. Antonia, the beautiful mother of Sir 
Douglas's child, seemed at first willing toshow him kindness: but there was a 
sudden coolness, a sudden ceasing even to mention his name, and strange ru- 
mours went abroad of his having endeavoured, in a letter, to poison his unele's 
mind against the partner of his home, by wild and vague accusations; and still 
stranger reports were circulated in his defence, as if Antonia had tempted him 
for the express purpose of being able more entirely to embitter against him every 
latent feeling of dislike and resentment in the heart of the jealous old man 
Aberfoy became more sullen; his house was poorer; his comforts decreased 
while the heir of Greme Castle grew strong and lovely—more lovely even than 
the favourite Douglas of Aberfoy. From time to time his sisters, Margaret, 


srong love of habit, and thought him the only great man in his Majesty's do- | niously expelled some years before, he was unaccountably touched by the | Elien, and Catherine, endeavoured to make a temporary residence in their own 
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homes agreeable to him, or they asked one of the boys at a time on a long visit ; | 
put dependence is at best a bitter thing, and when he saw his wife universally 
disliked, and taking all favours as if it was she who conferred them; when he 
felt his popularity declining, and saw his sister's husbands severally begin to 
show that they were weary of helping one who in no way contributed, as for- 
merly, to their amusement; when he knew that his fine-spirited, noble boys, 
worse dressed, worse clothed, worse fed than their cousins, were twitted with 
their misfortunes as faults, and laughed at for the disclosures they made of the 
poverty of their own home; when, in short, he observed the impatience of con- 
tinued misery which exists in the hearts of the generality of men, and which 
prompts that most ridiculous reply, daily made to the appeal of the houseless 
beggar, “* Why I gave you a penny yesterday !"—Graeme of Aberfoy felt that he 
could straggle no longer; and he was preparing for his return home, with the | 
sullen determination of an animal creeping back to its hole to die, when Cathe- 
rine’s husband (his host at the time) said carelessly as he pushed the silver 
wheeled decanter stand down the polished mahogany table, * I wonder now, you | 
don’t let, or rather sell Aberfoy.” Sell Aberfoy! The thing had never entered 
his brain—never struck him as possible. Sell Aberfoy! where his father, grand- 
father, great grandfather, were born and died! the home of his childhood—the 
home he had thought to transmit to his children’s children—sell Aberfoy! At 
first a flush of anger passed across his brow at the suggestion ; then, as he gazed | 
round the table at the unsympathising faces of his stranger-friends, and saw only 
an expression of curiosity as how he would receive the proposal, and of eager- 
ness, as he faucied, to determine what chance they had of being rid of him— 
when be saw the corai iips of his own sister Margaret part as if to persuade 
him, he could maintain neither fortitude nor anger ; his nerves were weakened 
by habitual excess and unceasing anxiety, and to the surprise and embarrassment | 
of all present, the ruined laird leaned back in his chair, and covering his face 
with his hands,—he wept.—[ To Le con/inued.} 
—>— 


THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 
From the Quarterly Review.—{ Continued from the last Albion.) 

The existence and death of Alexander the Great,—the rise and fall of the | 
Roman empire,—the destruction, by earthquake or volcano, of cities, which were 
once the seats of commerce and the arts—have been handed down to us upon 
evidence, in no respect whatever better entitled to our belief, than that upon which 
the astronomical facts here related by Sir John Herschel stand recorded. Men 
who have .nade it their peculiar occupation for years to observe the changes in 
the firmament, agree in stating that, in many instances, stars, which were once 
familiar to the eye, have ceasedto appear, and that, tou, for periods which clearly 
indicate their annihilation. The consequence is obvious and inevitable—those 
bodies must have been created, otherwise they could not have been liable to decay. 
They perfurmed their appointed revolutions, and they perished—just as man lives 
his predestined number of years, and dies. If created, then there must be some 
power which gave them existence, and prescribed the laws by which that existence 
was carried to its close. 

We know it will be said, that these, after all, are but the records of astronomy, 
ascience which deals with objects that cannot be subjected to the touch, or 
compelled to go through the ordeal of experiment—objects of a magnitude that 
cannot be measured, placed at distances from us that never can be ascertained. 
It will be admitted, however, by any person who looks into the Almanac, that 
eclipses of the sun and moon are calculated beforehand to the moment. We 
have now, for instance, before us a list of eclipses for the whole of the present 
century ; and until some one of these calculations shall turn out to be erroneous, 
it mast be conceded that astronomy has its certainties as well as chemistry or 
mathematics. But more than even this can be said for the pursuits of a Kepler 
anda Herschel. The former was enabled by his acquaintance, even in the | 
sixteenth century, with the mechanism of the heavens, to lay down a series of 
laws, from which it was subsequently inferred as a strong probability, that a 
planet, which had then been never seen by human eye, would be discovered in a | 
particular region of the firmament; and this prediction was verified Kepler | 
showes that the planets then known,—viz., Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn,—to which Sir W. Herschel added Uranus in 1781,—were all, as it 
were, of one family, *‘ bound up in one chain—interwoven in one web of mutual | 
relation and harmonious agreement—subjected toone prevading influence, whieh | 
extends from the centre to the farthest limits of that great system, of which al! | 
of them, the earth included, must henceforth be regarded as members.” Now | 
as the intervals between the planetary orbits go on doubling, or nearly 80, in | 
proportion as they recede from the sun, and the much greater interval between 
Mars and Jupiter would form an exception to that family law, which, however, | 
prevails again with respect to the remoter planets, it was long suspected that 
some planet might have a place between Jupiter and Mars, and the early part of 
the present century was in fact distinguished by the discovery of Ceres, Pallas, 
and Juno. The small and irregular figures of these planets. and the close 
approximation of their mean distances, led to a conjecture that they might be the 
fragments of a large planet which at some remote period occupied the interval 
in question. If so, it was not improbable that other fragments of the same body 
were still in existence, and that the most likely place to detect them would be 
near the nodes of those already observed; and to this profound reasoning we 
are indebted for the discovery of Vesta. The realization of an inference of this 
description, legitimately founded on principles previously announced, would seem 
to entitle astronomy to a higher appellation than that of a mere theory of proba- 
bilities. 

The reader may have been startled by the familiarity with which we have 
alluded to the existence of intelligent beings, on the myriads of orbs that are 
supposed to circulate round the stars. That the Stars are Suns is a matter which | 
adinits of no doubt. That some of them are periodically eclipsed by opaque | 
bodies, which apparently are members of their planetary family, we have already 
seen. Positive knowledge assures us that the Earth is inhabited ; and analogy 
urges us to the inference, that if an opaque sphere, such us the Earth is, revolve | 





round Algol, it must be for the purpose of receiving from its orbit round that 
central Sun, light, heat, variety of seasons, day and night,—so many gifts, which | 
it is preposterous to suppose the Deity would bestow, without any purpose, upon | 
a mere collection of matter. 

The analogies which thus display a family likeness throughout all the systems | 
of the universe will perhaps be more easily comprehended, if we advert for a | 
moment to the other planets of our own system, which are more immediately | 
within the sphere of our observation. Mercury and Venus both have atmospheres 
much loaded with clouds, which are manifestly a provisiun serving to mitigate 
the intense heat and glare of the sun. We shall see presently the intimate | 
connexion which subsists, not only between the vegetation of our Earth, but also 
the subsistence of animal life, the transmission of sound and light, nay, all the | 
arts that tend to civilize society, and the existence of the atinosphere which we 
possess. Wherever an atmosphere is found encircling a sphere, and supporting | 
upon it clouds of vapour, we may infer that upon such spheres there are water | 
and land, vegetation, animal life, intelligent beings, and civilization. This inference 
becomes the more inevitable when we find that, according to the best observations, 
beth those planets have their day and night of nearly the same length as our own. | 
In Mars, the outlines of continents and seas have been discerned with perfect 
distinctness : it has also its atmosphere and clouds, and brilliant white spots at 
its poles, which are supposed, with a great deal of probability, tobe snow. The | 
general fiery aspect of its appearance is conjectured to arise from an ochrey 
tinge in the soil, not unlike our red sandstone districts. Its day and night differ 
from ours by little more than half an hour. These are all analogies to Earth, 
which render the idea of those three planets being mere blanks in the solar | 
system, altogether inconsistent with what we actually know of the fecundity | 
which teems with life, wherever air, water, heat, aad light are combined. We | 
shall extract @ singular illustration of the activity with which these elements 
pursue their appointed duties, from the manuscript diarv of a friend, who has 
been, for upwards of twenty years, an enthusiastic, though silent, observer of 
nature :-— 

“ T have often taken up a drop of water on the head of a common pin, and 
placed it on a glass slide, which stands edgewise in the instrament (a solar 
microscope) : consequently, if there had been a full drop, it would bave run down | 
the surface of the glass slide ; yet, little as there was of it, it more than covered | 
the side of the room in which I stood, and was twelve feet in diameter 48 its 
parts were successively brought in view on a screen placed five feet from the 
lens. By using another lens [ could, of course, have extended the twelve feet 
to twenty-four. The little drop of water thos magmified appeared filled with | 
several species of animalccla, of all sizes between one-sixteenth of an inch and 
thirteen inches! They often appear in such numbers that I cannot find one | 
unoccupied spot on the screen which the head of a pencil would cover in the 
space of twelve feet. Frequently the screen appears to be one sheet of minor | 
living animals just coming into life, each not larger than the head of a pin, of at 
most a pea, while the larger and more perfect are sporting amongst them Some 
times they 4re so numerous as to form an opaque moving mass, and | am obliged 
to wipe off a part and dilate the remainder with pure spring water, in order to 
make them appear separately, and to observe their movements. What myriads 

| 
} 
| 


there must be! and no doubt living upon animals still less than themselves, 
which not even the solar microscope can detect ! 

* With a common microscope I have often seen a great number of auimalcula, 
ealled giuttons, feeding within the transparent shell of a small dead wheel” animal, 
both the shel! and its numerous contents being invisible to the unassisted eye 
This little creature resembles the Brachionus Bakiri; the females carry their 
egge in the same way ; its shell has six teeth.” 





} 
* We are convinced from observation, that the wheel is an optical deception. The 

’ } 

whol» of the head of this anima!culum is fringed with feelers, which it thows out and | 


retracts with a rapidity that at the angles gives the appearance of circular motion 


| clouds and atmosphere the animal system cannot be supported. 
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If a portion of water not so large as a drop be thus peopled with a countless 
host of animalcules of various races, would it not be unphilosophical in the ex- 
treme to suppose that light and heat, air and water, vegetation, day and night, 
seasons and climates, are bestowed on Mercury, Venus, and Mars, without any 
view to animal life, without any purpose of administering to the maintenance 
and happiness of intelligent beings capable of appreciating the blessings of | 
existence! The argument epplies with still more force to Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus; with respect to each of which, machinery of the most complex de- 
scription has been devised, manifestly (amongst other) for the purpose of making 
up the great deficiency of solar light, which they would otherwise experience, 
Owing to their vast distance from the centre of our common system. We are 
all of one family with reference to matter and motion. It is not incumbent upon 
us to conclude that the family resemblance ertends t@the individual character, 





| as well as to the countenance and conduct ! 
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velocity. And if the resistance were to continue to act, the body would be 
drawn perpetually nearer and nearer to the centre. and would describe its revolu- 
tions quicker and quicker, till at tast 1: would reach the central body, and the 6ye- 
tem would cease to be a system. 

~ This result is true, however small the velocity lost by resistance ; the only 
difference being, that when the resistance is small, the time requisite to ex- 
tinguish the whole motion will be proportionably longer. In all cases the times 
which come under our consideration in proble:ns of this kind are enormous to 
appre Thus Enche's comet, according to the results of the 
observations already made, will bose in ten revolutions, or thirty-three years, less 
than one-thoveandth of its velocity ; and if this law were to continue, the 
velocity would not be reduced to one-half its present value in less than seven 
thousand revolutions, or twenty-three thousand years. If Jupiter were to lose 
one-millionth af his velocity wm a million years, (which, as bas been seen, is far 
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We speak here only of the planets, not of their satellites, which are evident- | more than can be considered in any way probable,) he would require seventy 


ly used only as auxiliaries to their primaries for the reflection of light, the 


| balancing of their waters, and perhaps the due regulations of their motions re- | hundred times as long to reduce the velocity to one-half 
Our Moon, for instance, dues not appear to us capable of support- | time which quite overwhelm the imagination ; 


spectively 
ing animal life. We find its surface, at least that part of it which is seen from 
Earth, occupied by volcanic craters, some of them of prodigious magnitude; we 
can discern upon it no indicationef vapour ; therefore it can have no water, un- 
less the element be hid in caverns, inaccessible to the rays of the sun. Without 
But whether 
this reasoning be right or wrong, it will appear. that not only the moon bot the 
earth, of which it is the handmaid, and the planets, with their attendants, are all 
proceeding, by slow but inevitable steps, to a period when they shall cease to 
exist, however remote that period may be from the time in which we happen to 
live. If this be so, the argument drawn from the mortal character of the stars 
is equally sustained by the particular system of which our habitation forms so 
small a part. 


The reader need hardly be reminded that the diameter of the real globe of | 


the Sun, without reference to the luminous element by which it is surrounded, 
has been calculated at eight hundred and eighty-two thousand miles. But he 
has not perhaps much considered the striking fact, that if the eleven planets by 
which that orb is surrounded at various distances in space, together with their 
eighteen satellites, as well as the two rings of Saturn, were fused into one 
sphere, the bulk of that sphere would hardly be one three-hundredth part of the 
magnitude of the Sun. The apple which falls from the tree to the earth, the 
return to the earth of a stone thrown into the air, demonstrate the irresistible 
power which a large mass of matter exercises overa smaller. It is by the ope- 
ration of the same Jaw that the sun attracts Mercury, for instance, at the dis- 
tance of thirty-seven millions of miles. But the force of that attraction is in 
some degree counteracted by that of Venus, as well as bythe attraction of all 
the other planets and their satellites; and the precision with which all these 
complicated forces, resulting from the power of the sun over all, and from the 
individual power of each planet with respect to the other, have been adjusted, 
is of itself a proof that nothing less than a divine intelligence could have framed 
and combined this splendid machinery. The magnet and the piece of sealing 
wax made warm by friction attract other bodies, by means of the electric fluid 
with which the one is permanently, the other temporarily, charged. But the 
celestial motions are regulated by the influence with which every one particle of 
matter is endowed in relation to every other in the universe 

These mutual gravitations of the planets towards each other in their career 
rouud the sun are the causes of certain perturbations in the system, which, 
though very minute in each particular case, become considerable in the lapse of 
ages. It is, for example, one of their consequences, that the moon performs her 
monthly revolutions round the earth in a shorter interval now than she did 
formerly, as appears from the record of an eclipse observed by the Chaldeans at 
Babylon seven hundred and twenty-one years before the Christian era. These 
perturbations are, however, restrained within certain points of oscillation, beyond 
which they cannot pass. The stability of the solar system is therefore so far 
secured , for it would be scarcely worthy of the Great Architect that any 
damage should be done to it by a palpable defect in the machinery. Neither is 
it hkely that any material change would occur in our system, if it be true, as we 
cannot doubt, that it is in movement, together with the stars and their planets, 
round the centre of the universe, the sovereign sun of all things, the position 
of which no earthly vision can ever discover. A remove of this description 
would ve to us utterly imperceptible. ‘ The development of such an alteration,” 
observes M. Poinset, “is similar to an enormous curve, of which we see so 
small an are that we imagine it to be astraight line.’ Upon this supposition the 


| true equatorial plane of all the suns, andof the wer'!ds which they itlumine, 


would pass through the centre of gravity of the universe, and in that centre we 
shall, therefore, find the uncreated and only abode of absolute and eternal re- 
pose—the throne of the Omnipotent. It is net given to the imagination to pic- 
ture, until it shall actually witness, the grandeur of such a procession, composed 


| of innumerable orbs clothed in light, encircled by their planets teeming with 


every order of intelligence, and moving round the great Mind which has fashion- 
ed the whole, veiling but not eclipsing the radiance of His glory. 

Whether it be ordained that as one system perishes another shall supply its 
place in eternal succession, thus manifesting to all ages the presence of an ever- 
active Omnipotenee, it is not for us toconjecture. But the agency of destruc- 
tion has been proved from its effects in particular instances in the firmament of 
the stars ; and as to our system, a similar agency is foun: in a resisting medium, 
which, though extremely rare, and hitherto of imperceptible influence, so far as 
our globe is concerned, nevertheless must at length modify the forms of the 
planetary orbits, and involve them in disorder and ruin. The supposition of the 
presence and power of such an ethereal fluid was a favourite notion among the 
Cartesians, who, without perceiving the whole of the consequences of their 
theory, concluded from mere abstract reasoning that all space was full of some 
species of matter. The calculations of Newton, on the contrary, have been 
made upon the hypothesis that all the heavenly bodies move in a perfect 
vacuum A remarkable recent discovery shows that the doctrine of the 
Cartesians is right, although it does not substantially affect the calculations of 
our Own great astronomer, so very rare is the fluid in question, and so protracted 
are its final results 

We owe this discovery to the observations that have been made upon a body 
now generally called Encke’s comet, which moves with extraordinary rapidity in 
an exceedingly eccentric orbit round the sun. That orbit it completes in about 
three years and four months, or, more accurately speaking, in twelve hundred 
and eight days. It is a body of extreme apparent tenvity : when in our sky it 
louks like a speck of mere vapour. The stars shine through it without any 
diminutiun of their brightness. Nevertheless, slight as this wreath of vapour 
may seem to us to be, it extends over an immense tract in space, and observation 
has proved that it is acted upon by exactly the same force of solar attraction 
which influences the other bodies of the system. It might easily have been 
conceived, that if the parts of space unoccupied by denser matter were filled 
with a resisting fluid, however rare, its effect upon such a body as Encke’s 
comet would probably be capable of actual perception and culeviation, and so in 
fact it has turned out. This comet was first seen in 1786; it was again dis- 
covered in 1795, 1805, and 1819. Astronomers at first supposed that they had 
in these instances seen four different comets. Encke, however, showed that 
their observations could apply only to four returns of the same revolving body, 


|and he calculated beforehand its re-appearance in the southera part of the 


heavens in 1822. A material difference, however, was found to prevail bet ween 
its calculated and observed places in that year, and also again in 1825 and 1828 
These differences were, doubtless, partly attributable to that disturbing force 
from the action of the planets which, as we have already seen, they exercise 
upon each other. But the effect of these causes has been calculated with great 
care, and after due allowance for them has been made, the result has been to 
bring to lighta ‘‘ residual phenomenon,” as Sir John Herschel expresses it, from 
which we arrive at the inference of a resisting medium. The effect of the ob- 
struction arising from this fluid has been to diminish the time of the revolution 
of this comet by two days since the period when it was first discovered ; and it 
is now no less than ten days in advance uf the place which it would have reach- 
ed, had no such resistance narrowed its orbit. It must, therefore, eventually be 
absorbed in the sun, however remote the period may be when that event 
shall take place But we may borrow language more powerful than our 
own— 

“ The same mediom,” says Mr. Whewell, “‘ which is thus shown to produce 
an effect upon Encke’s comet must also act upon the planets, which move 
through the same spaces. The effect upon the planets, however, must be very 
much smaller than the effect upon the comet, in consequence of their greater 
quantity of matter. 

It is not easy to assign any probable value, or even any certain limit, to the 
effect of the resisting medium upon the planets. We are entirely ignorant of 
the comparative mass of the comets and of any of the planets .* and hence can- 
not make any calculation founded on such a comparison. Newton has endea- 
voured to show how email the resistance of the medium must be, if it exist.t 
The result of this calcalation is, that if we take the density of the medium to 
be that which our air will have at two hundred miles from the earth's surface, 
supposing the law of diminution of density to go on unaltered, and if we suppose 
Jupiter to move in such a medium, he would in « million years lose less than a 
millionth part of his velocity. If a planet revolving about the sun were to lose 
any purtion of its velocity by the effect of resistance, it would be drawn propor- 
tionably nearer the sun, the tendency towards the centre being no longer suffi- 
ciently counteracted by that centrifugal foree which arises from the body's 





* The comparative masses of the planets, mier ee, are however wel) knows 
t Principia, b. mi. prop. x 


millions of years to lose one-thousandth of the velocity ; and a period seven 


These are periods of 


and it is not pretended that the 
calculations are made with any pretensions to accuracy. Bot at the same time 


jit is beyond doubt that, though the intervals of time thus assigned to these 
| changes are highly vagee and uncertain, the changes themselves must sooner or 
| later take place in consequence of the existence of the resisting mediam. Since 
there is such a retarding force perpetually acting, however slight it be, it most in 

the end destroy all the celestial motions. It may be millions of millions of years 
before the earth's retardation may perceptibly affect the apparent motion of the 
sun; but still the day will come (if the same Providence which formed the sys- 
tem should permit it to continue so long) when this cause will entirely change 
the length of our year and the course of seasons, and finally stop the earth's 
motion round the sun altogether. ‘The swallness of the resistance, however 
small we choose to suppose it, does not allow us to escape this certainty. There 
isa resisting medium ; and, therefore, the movements of the solar svetem cannot 
go on forever. ‘The moment auch a fluid is ascertained to exist, the eternity of 

the movements of the planets becomes as impossible asa perpetual motion on 
the earth.” 

The inference from the discovery of the resisting medium is, therefore, not 
only that Encke’s comet will eventually be destroyed, but alsu that Mercury, 
| Venas, the Earth, and the rest of the planets, must be successively precipitated 
| on the Sun, and effaced from the wniverse. It is of no consequence however to 

the troth of the argument, that these are events which require for the natura! 

period of their accomplishment millions of years, a period of which we can form 
| no conception Nor is it necessary that we should. Our faculties are suited to 
the purposes of a short existence on a particular planet. The higher intelligences 
| must look upon us as mere ephemera—or rather the beings of a moment. Can 
we count the otyects which the mx roscope discloses to our view! Have we 
yet, after the observations of nearly four thousand years, been able to number 
the stars! How then shall we calculate the years ot)l! rema:ning to be accom- 
plished by the solar system? But the difficulty which we have in doing this, or 
rather its impossibility, has no effeet upon the discovery, which shows that bow 
ever remote the day, yet a day is undoubtedly assigned when the solar system 
shall cease to be. ‘The consequence admits of no question. ‘That system which 
is destined to decay cannot be eternal. As it is to have an end, it must have 
hada beginning. ‘The time was when it did potexist. The time is yet to come 
when it will exist no more. It must then have been of necessity created by 
some Power, which is competent to such a prodigious work—a power unlimited 
in its attributes, and thus we return once more by unerring steps to the existence 
of an Omnipotent Creator, to whose view our millions of years calculated by 
revolutions round the sun are but the results of a law which is unknown in 
eternity 

* We are in the habit sometimes of contrasting the transient destiny of man 
with the permanence of the forests, the mountains, the ocean,——with the un 
wearied circuit of the sun. But this contrast is a delusion of our own imagina 
tion; the difference is after all but one of degree. ‘The forest tree endures for 
its centuries and then decays ; the mountains crumble and change, and perhaps 
| subside in some convulsion of nature, the sea retiics and the shore ceases to 
| resound with the everlasting voice of the ocean; such reflections have already 
| crowded upon the mind of the geologist, and it now appears that the courses of 

the heavens themselves are not exempt from the universal law of decay: that 

not only the rocks and the mountains, but the sun and the moon, have the 

sentence *‘ to end” stamped upon their foreheads ; and they enjoy no privileges 
| beyond man, except a longer respite. ‘The ephemeron perishes in an hour; man 
endures for bis three score years and ten; an empire or 4 nation numbers ite 
centuries, it may be its thousands of years; the continents and islands which ite 
dominion includes have perhaps their date, as thoee which preceded them have 
hed, aed the very revolutions of the sky by which centuries are numbered, wil 
| at last languish and stand stifl.”’ 

These reflections lead us to the conclusion, that the district of which we are 
a part, has still a multitude of centuries to count, before, in the ordinary course 
of things, it shall be destroyed. Even with respect to Mercury, the effect of the 
| resisting medium has as yet prodwced no changes that we can discover. That 
| its influence is therefore very minnte, even in thousands of years, we may fe» 
assured ; and we also may believe, that as the Creator operates by his own laws, 
he will permit them to take their cuurse, and accomplish their object without 
interruption. Our globe must, consequently, be still in the very swaddling 
clothes of its birth, and man, as to experience, a mere infant. We cannot guess 
at the susceptibility for further and higher improvements in the sciences and 
arts, in civilization, and above all, in religion, which may be imparted to him by 
the new stages of existence that are stil! to arrive. We cannot look forward to 
the lapse uf even one hundred thousand years, without supposing that, io that 
time at least, education and Christianity would be universal over the earth. The 
generations of those distant times would look back upon ours as a period of 
comparative obscurity and barbarity, War would be unknown to them. All 
the necessary pointe of legislation and economy would have been fully arranged 
Communications between all nations would have been facilitated in every way 
that ingenuity could devise. New empires would have arisen, and perhaps new 
continents have emerged from the bosom of the deep; and reason and know- 
ledge would be found, as uniformly as they ought to be, the friends and not the 
enemies of faith. 

There is, indeed. hardly a circumstance connected with our existence, which 
when examined with a little attention, does not yield abundant evidence of the 
wisdom and beneficence which preside over the universe. We have only to turn 
| up the soil at onr feet, to find in it innumerable seeds useful to man.* We have 
only to look around us upon the surface of the earth, to see it stocked with a 
variety of animals, conducive not only te our subsistence, but to our convenience 
and recreation. The sea also, and the air, have their population at our com 
mand; and the more deeply we mvestigate the lawe by which the whole system 
| of vegetable and animal bife is governed, the more clearly we shall perceive 
| their complete and exclusive adaptation to the planet on which they carry on 
| their operations 

Thus we find in the internal functions of plants, a complete cycle, which cor 
| responds exactly with our year. Most of our fruit trees, for example, require 
| the spring for the ascent of the sap, the summer and autumn for ripening the 
fruit, and the winter for hardening the wood which the tree has made during the 
previous season. Suppose the Earth to be placed where Venus is © its year 
would then consist of only seven months, achange which would throw the whole 
of our botanical world into confusion. The tree, after having put forth its 
leaves, blossoms, and frast, would be destroyed at once by awinter which would 
come instead of automn. Suppose the Earth to be removed to the orbit of 
Mars: its year would then consist of twenty-three months. Six months of eon 
tinved spring or of summer may very well suit vegetable life in Mars, but to that 
of Earth, either would be destructive. If the wheat ear were to remain exposed 
to the sun ef asi months’ surmmer, the grain would be redaced to chaff. If it 
| were green during @ spring of similar length, it would never come to tnaturity 
| Either our vegetables are suited to our year, or our yearto them. In either case 
| we see a law of mutual adaptation, which demonstrates the necessity of previous 
| design. pas 
| A similar observation applies to the length of our day. ‘There are numerous 
| flowers, such as the day lily, the common dandelion, the hawk weed, the marigold, 
| and others, which open and close at certain hours, as anybody who attends to the 

floral world must have oheerved. If the day were considerably lengthened or 
shortened, the clockwork of these productions, if we may use the expression, 
| would require @ totally new construction. in order to adjust their hours to the 

changes in the rising or setting of the sun. Night is for man and — all 
| animals the period of repose. If the day and night were lengthened - a 
| eight hours, bis present strength would not enable him to toil for twenty-four 
| hours, even with the intermissions to which he is now accustomed, and it would 
| be impossible for him to sleep more than eight or ten hours at the utmost. The 
| remaining fourteen hours of night would be wholly lost. for be could not turn 
| them to advantage either by mental of bodily occupation Here i# another mani- 

fest proof of dengn. whether we consider the present haute of animal life to be 
| suited to the period of the earth’s revolution round ts own 4218, OF that revola- 


| tion to them : 
The force of gravity within the region immediately influenced by the earth 
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* “So completely ie the ground impregnated with seeds, that if earth is brought to 
the surface, from the lowest depth at which i * found, some vegetable matter will 
spring from it. In boring for water lately, s' * *P t near Kingston-on-Thames, some 
earth was brought ap from a depth of three buadred and sixty feet ; this earth was 
| carefully covered over with o hand-glase, & prev* mt the possibrlety f othe 1 seeds being 

deposited upon it, yet ms short tame plea vegetated (rum it.” -Jeese’s Gleanings 
| Natural Hutory. 
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upon the mass of the earth—and this mass is as we have seen, one of | fortunately saw it. Milton's ideal 
the elements of the solar system. Our globe might have been as large as admixture of any thing degrading, 


Jupiter or Saturn, or as small as Pallas or es, without causing any derange- 
ment, apparently, in the general system to which it belongs. But if the earth 
were as large as Jupiter, the intensity of gravity at its surface would be su great 
that it would prevent the sap from rising in our trees, and absolutely stop the 
vital movements of every plant we are possessed of. Thus we may perceive 4 
wonderful relation between the mass of the glube and the budding of a snow- 
drop. Further, any consideravle increase of the force of gravity, beyond that 
which we experience at present, would be wholly subversive of the muscular 

ers of ali our animals. The fawn would feel almost as heavy as the elephant, 
the hare would creep like 4 sloth, the tiger would lose the power of springing on 
his prey, and man himself, moving with difficulty and pain on his hands and feet, 
would be degraded to the rank of a quadruped. He could scarcely breathe, #0 
dense, would be the lower strata of the atmosphere; the felling of a single 
tree would cost him his life ; he could not guide the plough, nor sink a well, nor 
raise the rocks from the bosom of Jupiter for the erection of bridges or of 
temples, which, if such edifices exist there, must be upon a Cyclopean scale, in 
order to resist the floods and tempests of that planet. He could not live there 
a single day, unless his stature were strengthened with additional muscles, sup- 


, | 
plied with a new tide of the vital current, with new channels for tts circulation, 


and a robust furniture of lungs proportioned to his powerful frame. ‘The facility 
with which all our animals, from the elephant to the squirrel, execute their 
movement, and go through the circle of their existence, shows that their size 
and limbs and muscles, and the most minute instruments which are subservient 
throughout their structures to the maintenance of «le, wave vee. a2, sated with 
the nicest precision to the force of gravity, which, emanating from the mass of 
the earth, operates upon them. So also is it with man. All over our globe he 


' 


| Prempter, inducted what he was to sing or say next, Henderson turned all that 


| 


Zhe Albion. 


sent it, gave continually. 
represented by a mere singer, who. when he had sung the songs 4s well as he 
could, thought he had nothing more to do than wait for the catch-word of the 


over to the singers, to whose representations he left it, but felt himself charged, 
as agent to the author of Paradise Lost, to deliver his poetry with all the advan- 
tages his powers could give it. ‘There was nothing to remind the spectators of 
John Henderson ; the accomplished enchanter, endued with every luxurious blan- 
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creation was completely realized, without the | shows that his good sense induced this accomplished actor to adopt a dress near- 
as other performers who undertook to repre- | ly approaching to the actual dress of the times in which the scene is supposed to 
Befere Henderson undertook it, it had always been | take place, long before John Kemble reformed the costume of the different pie- 


| cee in which he performed ; indeed, Henderson began this practice long oo eal 
| Kemble appeared upon the stage in London. 


——fe 
THE ROMANCE OF THE SELF. 


| “From inorning to night do I toil,” said Hubert, the wood-cutter, as he re. 
| turned one evening froin the forest, “ and rags and poverty are my only rewards - 


_dishment to captivate most human beings, though the Lady fortunately resisted | hut I will endure it no longer; this very night will I betake me to the wizard 


| them, was the only thing thought of by the audience while he was on the stage. | Grimerius, accept of his terms, and become rich. 


Here, again, John Palmgr put himself in competition with Henderson, and failed 
completely. Palmer was an actor of great talents in a particular way : he had 
as much confidence, and as little modesty or feeling, as ever fell to the lot of an 


actor. He had as much better figure and face, as well as manner, where man- | 


ner only was concerned, but had no comprehension of the feelings of a gentle- 

man when they were wanted, or other superior qualities connected with beings 

of a higher order; bis representation of Comus resembied the manners of a 
| dashing journeyman linen-draper in his cups. Mrs. Inchbald, I think, played the 
Lady with advautage ; and, as far as they were seen together, Miss Catley sup- 
| ported Henderson with great advantage, by her performance of Euphrosyne.— 
| This was one of the most remar*able females on the stage during her time : she 
| deserves to be remembered, besides her professional performances, because, in 
| her early days, she had committed many female errors : as she proceeded in her 
| career she reformed them all, and ended her days in the highest respectability. 
| She was daughter of a hackney-coachman. Vossessi1.g a remarkably fine 
voice and pure musical feelings, she was found by one of the great musicians of 


bears the same proportion to its magnitude, thereby clearly showing that the | the day (I think Dr. Arne), who brought her on the stage with much advantage ; 
Omnipotent, in creating him, weighed him as it were in one hand while poising | being very young she was seduced by Sir Francis Blake Delaval, one of the great 


the earth in the other.—[ To be continued. } 
—— 


Lotharios of that day: lawsuits were instituted between the baronet, the father, 
and the master; these were so conducted that a habeas was obtained to bring 


. axes | the body of the infant into court; when there, she was asked by the judge, which 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD ACTORS, AND ANEC- | of the then contending parties she would willingly consent to live with as her 


DOTES OF REMARKABLE PERSONS CONNECTED WITH THE STAGE. 
By an Old Stager.—{ Concluded. } 

The success of Henderson was very great; his performance of Hamlet being 
very superior to any performance of the same that had been seen for many 
years ; and in the course of that summer he performed severai other characters 
with equal excellence. which had, for want of proper representatives, been kept 
many years out of sight, greatly to the increase of his own reputation and the 
public entertainment. At the end of that season Sheridan engaged him at the 
highest salary then given to performers at Drury-Lane for three years: at the 
end of that term he removed to Covent-garden, obtaining an increase of salary 
as well as of reputation, and continued to do so as long as he lived 

I regret to say, he did not requite the services he received from Ireland in the 
manner they deserved. Ireland was largely engaged in the trade of a watch- 
maker, in which he had extensive engagements; he lived in a wide circle of 
artists, literati, and professional men of various kinds. Into a house thus arran- 
ged he received Henderson, a poor boy, then in distress—supported hiin—pro- 
moted his interests according to his own inclinations—went to Bath to see him 
fixed there—and when Henderson was engaged to perform at the Haymarket, 
received him into his house as a friend, as he always had done, without any ex- 
pense, where he continued to live in the same manner, till a change in poor Ire- 
land's circumstances unfortunately took place 


[reland received a large order for watches to be exported to Turkey: to ena- 
ble him to execute it, as his own funds were inadequate, he borrowed money 
from several friends ; among others, he borrowed one hurdred pounds from Hen- 
derson. The person for whom the order was executed did not make good his 
payment—lIreland became distressed, and was made bankrupt. His affairs, up- 
on investigation, proved to be quite fair and honourable to himself, as well as sat- 
isfactory to all his creditors. It was determined to give him his certificate at 
once; and, I regret to say, that Henderson was the only individual wno REe¥UsED 
tosion iy. My old acquaintance, Jesse Foot, who was intimate with all, as well 
as myself, was engaged to solicit him. ‘They had many meetings for that pur- 
pose, in which Jesse could not prevail: the only reason Henderson alleged for 
refusing was, that he could not afford to lose the money. After many fruitless at- 
tempts, Jesse obtained his signature in a very ungracious manner, and the par- 


ties were reconciled to each other, though the reconciliation was never very 
cordial. 


Henderson deserved very high consideration as an actor, and certainly not an | 


actor who coped others. In the silence of obscurity he observed the practice of 
Garrick, analyzed the principles upon which Garrick conducted his prac- 
tice, and finding he did not possess the same, merely physical principles as Gar- 
rick did in the same degree, he wisely combined the same principles of science 
that were used by Garrick with his own physical principles, and ty this judicious 
combination produced characters that were quite as perfect as what had then 
been produced by any other character whatever. Hamlet is, perhaps, the char- 
acter in which Henderson may be more justly compared with al! other actors — 
I never saw Garrick act Hamlet ; therefore cannot compare Henderson with 
him ; but I saw Henderson in that character frequently, and all other actors who 
have since that time performed it in the London theatres, and do not hesitate to 
say, that, where nature did not oppose physical disabilities, Henderson was 
greatly superior in that character to every other actor I have seen; in several 
particulars, but, more than all others, in affecting sensibility becoming the char- 
acter, in which I have, more frequently than in others, seen other actors fail 
Of this I will give one example, which, notwithstanding the time that has 
elapsed since | saw it, has still retained its seat in my memory. 


In the scene with the grave-diggers, when Hamlet and Horatio walked on the 
stage, while Parsons was digging, singing and tumbling the bones about, Hamlet 
and his companions, after looking at him with a mixture of curiosity aud atten- 
tion, till Parsons lifted the skull to him; he held his hand to receive it—there 
it lay, Hamlet looking with some curiosity to learn what was next to be said ; as 


the grave-diggers went on with their description in their own way, Hamlet's cu- | 


riosity visibly increasing till the man said it belonged to * Yorick, THE KING's 
sester :" without starting, Hamlet became motionless in every part, except, with- 
out visible effort, his right hand fell gradually upon the skull; he exclaimed, “Alas ! 

r Yorick !”" then, without other motion, directing his eyes to his companion, 

continued, “I knew him well, Horatio,” &c. &c., his hand remaining upon 
the skull, as if unconscious of its being there, while his eyes were silently obser- 
Ving the grave-digger, who was speaking ; at last, as if recalled to think of what 
he held by its offensive smell, looking at his companion, he exclaimed,— 

“Shall we look so when we are dead 1” 

Horatio. Aye, my lord. 

Hamlet. And smell so? 

Horatio. Aye, my lord. 

Hamlet. (putting it towards the person who was to take it.) Get thee to my 
lady's chamber ; tell ber this, though she paint an inch thick, fo (his complexion 
SHE MUST COME AT Last ! 

This description is poor, as every thing called back by memory after 


period has elapsed, must be ; but those who saw it were electrified by it, as the 


accredited guardian ; she quietly took the baronet by the arm, curtsied, and walk- 
ed out of court. When these parties were satiated with each other, they sepa- 
rated ; the Jady preserving her great popularity with the public, and, as a female, 


possibly be. At last she attached herself to a gentleman of large fortune in 
Yorkshire ; they lived together several years, then married and had a large fam- 
ily ; she quitted the stage, remained in private life several years, but was in- 
duced to return to it by the temptation of a very large salary offered her by Har- 
ris, principally it was believed to get her to play with Henderson in Comus, which 
contrary to the usual practice was acted at full length as a first, instead of being 
given as an after-piece as it usually had been. 

The performance of Euphrosyne was most remarkable ; without any of the 
grossiertées which the habits of her early life might be supposed to fix upon her, 
it was every thing spirited and elegant, as well as comic, that would make a fit 
companion for Henderson's Comus. At the end of this season she ieft the stage, 
and was seen no more by the public though she lived many years afterwards in 
the full enjoyment of that happiness in private life to which her praiseworthy con- 
duct so fairly entitled her 

** Sir Giles Overreach,” may be called almost an original creation of Hender- 
son's, the “* New way to Pay Old Debts” having never been acted in the me- 
mory of any one living. Henderson revived the piece, took the character of Sir 
Giles to himself, and stamped a character upon it that will never, in all probability 
be lost, while any good taste and feeling remain upon the British stage. Cap- 
tain Bobadil was another character of the old English drama. in which he shewed 
himself to advantage, and so he did in Mashwell, in the ** Double Dealer,’’ ma- 
king it, as it deserves to be, a character of the first importance to display the 
talents of an actor of high order, though in its circumstances quite disagreeable 
to the spectator. But that for which he deserves to be remembered with the 
greatest reputation was Falstaff, which had been for many vears only known by 
the renown of Quin. That actor, if he was truly represented, was a great man- 
nerist : incapable of varying his style of representation of any character from that 
of his own natural feelings, however different the character to be represented 
actually was. ‘Thus, being naturally sarcastic almost to brutality, he converted 
every passage in the character of Falstaff, that could be so converted, into bitter 
biting satire ; as enjoying the audity of his own reflections. This is not certain- 
ly in the character of Falstaff; Henderson, with better taste, and more truth, 
made him a gentleman, degraded indeed, by all the necessities that his profligate 
society drew him into, who conscious of his own meanness, and the situations in- 
to which it had senk him, yet had not resolution to reform, but continued bis 
practices, at the same time laughing at himself as well as his acsociates, This 
was more consistent with truth than the version of Quin, and certainly more 
pleasing to the spectators ; the hilarity, the jocundity, with which he uttered his 
jokes upon his associates, and the visible delight with which he said that he was 
not only witty himself, but the cause of wit in others, was equalled by nothing 
that I have seen, but some passages in his representation of Comus, and made 





that ever waa seen by me, or, I believe, by any other person. 

Henderson was the last representative of Bayes in the ** Rehearsal,” a char- 
acter first brought forward to burlesque the peculiarities of old John Dryden ; 
then, by succeeding representatives, made a vehicle in the hands of several emi- 
nent actors to ridicule the peculiarities of their cotemporary tragedian, who gave 
opportunities for making them ridiculous: in that light Garrick used it, to 
make it a pleasant entertainment ; and Henderson followed his steps without in- 
dulging in personal imitations, and yet made it a diverting entertainment to those 
who were familiar with the absurdities of the tragedies of Dryden and Lea ; but 
when Henderson was removed from it, it was seen no move, and, as it is now ob- 
solete, it may be said to be Jost to the stage. 








Captain Bobadil, a Ben Johnsonian double to ancient Pistol, was as admirably | 


represented by Henderson as a character passing into the shades of antiquity 
could be. The delight experienced by the older frequenters of the theatre in 
| Garrick’s time consisted in the perfect resemblance of the play in all its parts to 

the mannersof the city in the time of Elizabeth ; Garrick, the Kitely—to a cer- 
| tain extent a counterpart to the Ford of Shakspeare, but more serious and ear- 
| nest in his jealousy—and every character in the play, the decided well-drawn 
| character of some distinct species of citizen, cotempourary with Kitely ; Garrick, 


living a life that can only be described as the most regularly irregular that could | 


this the truest as well as most delightful representation of Sir John Falstaff | 


What care I about having a 
| self! Ishall have wealth enough to support a dozen selfs, and my second self 
| will be a companion to my first self.” 

| Grimerius was a learned and skilful magician, and so wondrous were the pow- 
| ers of his art, that the ministers of darkness tremblingly performed his bidding, 
, and the elements were the slaves of his will, He dwelt alone—at least without 
| any earthly companion He stamped with his foot, and a score of infernal lae- 
| quies attended the summons, and were ready to fly, at his command, to the 
| world's verge. If he wished to vent his wrath on man, away rode his spirits on 
| the wings of the wind, and the tall and stately ship was dashed upon the rocks, 
| or whelmed beneath the furious waves. The fierce volcano opened wide its hot 
and flaming jaws, and fertile villages became heaps of burning ashes. The shud- 
| dering earth was rent in twain, and the peasant’s cottage and the noble’s castle 
| were hurled indiscriminately into its womb. These, and numerous other pranks 
| were at least ascribed to him bv his neighbours. enc Le wou inceed have been 


| deemed a sceptic who had dared to doubt the truth of their assertions. 





It was 
also said, amongst the peasantry (and for the veracity of this assertion my tale 


will vouch), that Grimerius would grant a man any thing he desired, provided he 
| would consent to have a self; that is, a figure of the wizard’s creation, exactly 

like the person who acceded to his terms, and animated by the same feelings and 
impulses. What could be his motives for wishing to indulge this strange whim, 
was beyond his neighbour's comprehension. It is true many explanations were 
| given of the mystery, quite clear and satisfactory to their respective authors ; but 
| as they were all different, I shall not trespass upon the readers patience by sta- 
| ting them. I candidly confess my own inability to throw any light upon the sub- 
| ject, and therefore the mystery is likely to remain one for me. Thus far, how- 








| ever, all accounts agreed :—the wizard was extremely desirous of accomplishing 
| his object, yet could not create the being he wished, without the previous con- 
| sent of the person in whose likeness it was to appear. Hubert had long pon- 
| dered over this matter, and had often thought of applying to Grimerius for “ fur- 
| ther particulars.” A tradition existed that the wizard’s terms had once been ac- 
cepted, and that he who accepted them soon grew so weary of the unearthly com- 
panion, who was ever by his side, that, in a fit of despair, he put an end to his 
|existence. This was the principal reason that had hitherto deterred the wood- 
cutter from making an application to the wizard, though, as will be seen by his 
preceding soliloquy, he now determined, reckless of consequences, to subscribe 
to the conditions of the magician, be they what they might. 

It was near midnight, and the lamps of heaven burned brightly over the head 
of Hubert as he knocked at the door of the wizard’s habitation. A clear and 
| full-toned voice bade him come in. The room into which he entered was dark 
| and spacious, and a faint hight, emitted by a single taper, vainly struggled to dis- 

sipate the surrounding givom, and only served to render ‘“ darkness visible.” 
The walls were ornamented, or rather defaced, with drawings of grotesque and 
| hideous forms, whose distended eyes, seen through the imperfect light, seemed 
to glare fearfully on the intruder, and around were scattered various necromantic 

implements. ‘The magician was seated at a desk of ebony, intently perusing a 
ponderous volume, inscribed with strange and mystic characters. Several min- 
| utes elapsed, and still he continued his studies, apparently unconscious of his 
visitor's presence, the wavering of whose purpose began to be indicated by the 
| trembling of his limbs, and his frequent glances towards the closed door. His 
| prolific imagination aided by the objects around him, had succeeded in conjuring 

up such a train of terrific fancies that he was just on the point of effecting an es- 
cape, when he beheld the wizard raise his head slowly from the book he was pe- 
| rusing, and fix upon him his piercing gaze. He paused ere he spoke, and the wood- 
| evtter had leisure to survey his singular countenance. He appeared a man little 

past the middle period of life. His features might be termed faultless, and his 
| raven locks, curled closely round his high and expansive forehead. His eyes 
| were intensely bright, and but for their snake-like expression, and the ashy and 
| almost cadaverous hue of his complexion, he would have been eminently hand- 
| some. His dress, which fitted close to his person, was of black velvet. Previ- 
ous to speaking, he rose from his seat as if to display his towering and majestie 
stature, and folding his arms over his bosom, he thus addressed his disconcerted 
guest :-—‘t What would'st thou of me, that thou breakest in upon my medita- 
‘tions?’ ‘I come to ask thy aid,” said Hubert; “I have long endeavoured to 
earn a subsistence by honest means, but finding all in vain, I am determined 
“For the future to use dishonest ones,” interrupted the magician. ‘ Why, as 
| to that,” said the wood-cutter, “if the world lie not, I am not the only person 

who prefers wealth and power, however obtained, to despised poverty, with all 
its honesty. ‘ No prating, sirrah!” said the wizard testily, for report said that 
he himself had in other days been acquainted with want and wretchedness ; “I 
am not to be trifled with; what would'’st thou with me, fellow?” « Briefly, 
then,” replied Hubert, “I am poor; and having heard that by fulfilling certain 
| conditions, my poverty might be remedied, I am come here to do your bidding.” 

* Know’st thou the terms on which thou can'st become rich?” said the magician. 
“In part,’ said Hubert, “but be they what they may, I will consent to what 
thou requirest.”  ** Enough,” said the magician, and a smile of bitter derision 
played over his features. He took from his desk the skeleton of a bond, and fil- 
ling up the blank-spaces in a lawyer-like manner, he handed it to the wood-cut- 
| ter for his signature. As our hero—al! chief personages of tales are heroes, be 

they princes or peasants, warriors or highwaymen—as our hero, therefore, was 
unacquainted with the profitless art of writing, he was about to make its custom- 
ary substitute, a sign of the cross, when his hand was suddenly arrested in ite 
progress by the wizard. ‘ Hold,” cried he in an alarmed and quick voice, 
‘give me some other token of approval, some other mark of thy consent—make 
not that hated sign, or here our treaty ends.” The wood-cutter having made a 
| mark of less obnoxious character, the magician proceeded to business. He 
opened a closet, and brought forth a number of nameless ingredients, and cast- 














| ing them into a cauldron, under which a fire was previously burning, he began to 
| by his authority as well as his example, kept all to their duty, and made that | 


play the most correct imitation of old city manners that could then be seen, at 

the same time that it was admirable comedy without the mixture of farce, that 
has been in later times too frequently substituted for it. 

Woodward had been a favourite in Bobadil, but giving it more the extrava- 

| ganza of ancient Pistol, became a favourite with the public, by departing from a 

true representation of the character. Henderson made it the serious character 


stir them with a stick or wand. A mist rose slowly from the cauldron. The 
| magician paused in his employment, and the mist instantly dispersed. ‘* Ap- 
| proach,” said he, in a low voice, and the wood-cutter obeyed. “ Bare thine 
arm—now let the blood flow into the cau!dron,” and, as he spoke, with a sharp 
| instrument he dexterously opened a vein. The wood-cutter did as required. — 
| The magician resumed his occupation. Again the mist rose slowly from the 
cauldron. By degrees it gained an appearance somewhat resembling a human 


| the author intended it to be, while the audience was delighted with the gravi- | being ; the ingredients were stirred with redoubled vigour. ‘“ "Tis done !” shout- 
ty 


| tion and exposure of his cowardice. 
| ed to perform the character of Bobadil, since Henderson left it ; so far as I know | jn form and feature 


a long | it died with him. The public taste no longer patronizes attempts to revive | 


beginning of a long and admirable gcene, that went on with energy continually 


increasing to its end. 
Henderson was a most excellent and orginal actor in the 


was a good actor could be without ; but though, in establishing his own reputa- 
tion, he took pains to show that he possessed x, when that reputation was es- 
tablished, knowing how injurious the practice might be made to those profession- 
al persons who were mimicked, he abandoned it for ever. In his latter days. 
when Henderson was endeavouring to make himsef remarkable, he imitated 
Garrick in this way. Garrick himself was accustomed to treat his own friends 
with a ludicrous imitation of a certain wohleman who bad some whimsical pecu- 
harities in bis manner. Our Roscivs did this by repeating an imaginary dialogue 
supposed to be passing between the nobleman and himself, which contained much 
matter that was both ludicrous and humorous, and an exaggerated likeness of 
the noble lord. Gareick frequently amused his own friends with this exhibition 
to their great entertainment. Henderson being frequently present at these 
smusements, resolved to try his own powers at a similar exhibition. He got up 
a dialogue tripartite, in which the interlocutors were supposed to be the noble 
lord, the great Roscius, and the humble John Henderson, speaking in his own 
character. The audience was as much diverted by this as by Garrick's duet ; he 
soon ascertained what had been done, and expressed much 
nvaiship, without very exactly remembering the simple 


maxim, * you should do 
*@ you would be done by.” 


Henderson revived the comedy of “ The Chances,” which never had been 


acted since Garrick laid it down. Henderson played Don John. making that 
character 2 lively, elegant libertine ; and it became as lasting a character in the 
public favour as it was while Garrick played it. The piece being within the 
compass of ordinary understandings, became a favourite with many actors, in 
many places, but in the hands of Henderson it was unique. John Palmer played 
the character at the other house very well indeed after his fashion ; but he was 
# mere Covent-garden buck—very different from an elegant libertine of rank, in- 
duiging his propensities in an Italian city, which was, in those times, by long 


prescription, thought to be the native land of refined though libertine pleasure ; 
the admirers of Jobn Palmer would neither see nor undersiand the diiler 
ence 


Henderson's representation of Comus can never be forgotten by those who 


| 
| 


| 
} 





indignation at the | after death, the disease that destroyed him was found to be palsy of the heart, 





|} ty he gave to his most absurd pretensions, which ended in the complete detec- 
J] am not aware that any one has attempt- 


Maskwell, in Congreye's ** Double Dealer.” 1 know not if Garrick ever per- 
| formed that character ; but Betterton, the original performer of it, was greatly 
eminent in it, and if Garrick did nut take it up, it passed into inferior hands, and 


best sense of the | it was seldom acted ; for when Headerson first shewed himself in it, it came 
word: he had much talent for mimicry, which Garrick said that no man who | forward with all the lustre of an important new character; the Iago-like vil 


lany of it was displayed by him in the most interesting light ; but after bis death 


4 eT Geellaien, tenes : |have played me false,” echoed a voice by his side. 
it again sunk and was neglected—principally, I believe, because nv actor since | met those of the newly-created self. 


his time, who had a chance of succeeding. ventured to attempt it 
Many other characters represented by this really great actor might be de- | 
scribed; but it will here be sufficient to say, that no two characters represented | 
by bim were alike. He had a fixed and well settled opinion that no two humar | 
beings exactly resembled each other, or that when he represented any established | 
character that had been acted by others, he still gave his own version of them; 
so that though he and Garrick, for example, represented Macheth, Richard thc | 
Third, or any other character equally well known, though there might be some 
general resemblance between them, no one could imagine that either was copied | 
from the other. Had Henderson lived to the full extent of haman life, we should | 
have seen on the English stage greater variety of characters, as well as greater 
degrees of merit than have since been shown ; but he was, unfortunately, cut off 
unexpectedly at the early age of thirty-six years; bis iliness was at first not be- 
lieved to be dangerous, but he sunk under it: and when the body was examined 


for which it is certain there wasnoremedy  Crurkshank, the well-known anato- 
mist performed the melancholy examination ; and happening to dine with me af- | 
ter he had done it, in describing what he saw, though he had nothing but a mere 
anatomist mind, could not refrain from tears when be described the state in 
which he found the remains of that accomplished man, who had contributed so 
largely to the enlightened pleasures of the public, as well as of the private circle 
in which he lived 
Two excellent portraits of Henderson were painted, and are believed to exist 

by one he is represented reading ; the action in which this represents him ind)- 
cates that he is studying something in which he appears tu be much interested— 
this was painted by Gainsborough The other may be called an historical por 








trait, representing him as Mac b, when stopped by the Witches on the heath 
this is an etmirable 5 e ted by Romney The figures are half lengths 
the size of lie. and p« a wh ngth cloth, turned with its side down 
wards; this picture adu y represents buth the cLatacter and the man, and it 


}ed the wizard. The mist vanished, the blood ceased to fiow from the arm of the 
wood-cutter, and turning his head he saw by his side a figure his exact counterpart 
“ Away !"’ cried the magician, ‘ thy wish is accomplished.” 
| Not so fast, good sir,’ answered Hubert; ‘I have performed my part of the 
| covenant, and it is but just that you should perform yours. Where is my pro- 
| mised wealth?” ‘ Hie thee,” said the wizard, ‘to the place where thy hut 
| once stood, and thou wilt find wealth in abundance, aye, even to satiety.”’ 
| As Hubert bent his steps homeward, his heart misgave him. ‘ How,” said 
| he, if the villain should have played me false.’ ‘ How, if the villain should 
He turned, and his eyes 
“* Gadso,”’ said he, “I had forgotten I had 
a companion, and one, too, of the wizard's creating ; suppose, now this fellow 
shov'd tell him He stopped short, for each word he spoke was re-echoed 
by the figure’ ‘ Thou art a mighty impertinent varlet,” said he to the being ; 
but if thou wilt play the echo, thou shalt at least be a musical one, and assist 
me in the trolling of a ballad. So saying, he chaunted the following ditty, in 





| which he was accompanied by the self :— 


THE BARON'S LOVE. 


It was Sir Hugh, the baron bold, 
Rode out at break of morn, 

With hound, as though to chase the deer, 
And loud he blew his horn 


He rode o'er hill, he rode o’er dale, 
He rode o'er barren moor, 

And sprang o'er crags where horse nor hound 
Had ever been before. 


The morn was fair. the sun shone forth, 
The rivers flash'd like gold ; 

And all was gay that met the eye 
Of the joyful baron bold 


Oh, it was not so much to chase the deer, 
Or to brush the dew away, 

That the baron had left his downy couch, 
And saddled his courser gray. 


The baron he lov'd a maiden bright, 
Vet she was of lowly race, 

And he rode to meet her at break of day, 
As though he had sought the chase 
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‘The baron he spurr’é his goodly steed, 
And rode with might and main ; 
Aad when he had ridden a mile or two, 


A deer flew o'er the plain. | detestation.” 


Then drew the baron his fatal bow, 
Swift flew the feathery dart; } 
The arrow it miss'd the bounding deer, 
But it piere'd his true love's heart ! } 


The knight he sprung from his foaming horse, 
And clasp'd unto his breast | 
The dying form of the lovely maid, 
And her cold, cold lips he prest. 


“And must thou die my own true love? 
And art thou slain by me! 

Thou wert my life, my hope, my all, 
And I have murdered thee!" 


The knight returned unto bis hall, 
A changed and sorrowing man ; 

And never, from that hour, a smile 
Passed o'er his features wan ! 


“ Well,” said Hubert to the self, when the song was finished, ‘thou wilt not 
be a quarrelsome companion ; actuated by the same impulses as myself, thou 
wilt be glad when I am gav. and sad when! am sorvowfs! , and wher iwe persuns 
are of the same opinion, tis odds but both agree.” They now arrived at the 
place where Hubert expected to find his dwelling. Instead of a mean wooden 
but, he beheld a large and magnificent mansion ; he gazed around him, rubbed 
his eyes, and stared at it again. Am I awake,” said he, “ or is this habitation 
raised by magic Well, what boots it, whether awake or asleep. magic or not ; 
it seems a goodly place, and I will essay to gain an entrance.” Suiting the action 
to the word, he grasped the handle of a bell, and tugged lustily. His clamorous 
summons was answered by a porter, who, with a profound obeisance, ushered 
him into a handsome and brilliantly illuminated apartment, inthe middle of which 
was placed a massy and richly gilt table, spread with a profusion of the most 
costly viands. The juice of the joyous grape sparkled in goblets of burnished 
gold, and the plates and dishes were of pure and dazzling silver. At the head of 
the board were placed two thorne like seats ; in short, all the furniture was of a 
rare and splendid description. Hubert was led, by an attendant, to one of the 
seats, and the self took possession of the other. The viands were found to be 
delicious, and the wine, of which the wood-cutter drank plentifuily, was pro- 
nounced excellent. ‘* This cheer is delightful,” said he to his companion, as 
they rose from the table, after a long carouse, and staggered away arm in arm ; 
«what thinkest thou!’ The self merely repeated his words. They were con- 
ducted up a wide and lofty stair-case, into a spacious chamber, where stood 
a couch, the curtains of which were embossed with figures of gold. Hubert’s 
faculties were too much impaired by the revel to let his attention be attracted by 
any thing which now presented itself, and hastily disrobing himself, he was ina 
few moments fast asleep. 

The morning was far advanced when the wood-cutter awoke, but the 
draperies of the windows kept the chamber stillin darkness. Al! recollections 
of the preceding night’s adventures had vanished from his memory, and finding 
he had a bedfellow, he was ata loss how to account for it. He arose, and began 
to search for his garments, as he thought it must be time for him to proceed to 
the forest in order to resume his employment. His search was fruitless, and to 
heighten his vexation, his companion was following his steps, and imitating al! 
his movements. A dim recollection of the events of the night now recurred to 
his mind. ‘ Leave me,” said he to the figure. ‘ Leave me,” it repeated stil! 
keeping close to him. ‘Curse thy mockery !”’ said he, aiming a blow at it.— 
The blow fell heavily on the self, and was as heavily returned. Hubert’s pa- 
tience was now quite exhausted, and foaming with passion, he began to pumme! 
the self with all his might. The self was not tardy in repaying his cuffs, and a 
furious battle ensued. Firmly clasped together, down they went on the floor, and 
Hubert having before opened the chamber-door, for the purpose of admitting light 
to aid him in his search for his apparel, in their struggles they dragged each 
other out of the room, and rolling along the gallery both tumbled down stairs 
Having arrived at the bottom, the fall somewhat cooled their fury, and with a 
rueful countenance, Hubert loosened his grasp, and managed to lift up his sorely 
bruised body. ‘I see,” said he to the self, ** it’s of no use to quarrel, so even 
give me thy hand and let us be friends.” 
required. On returning to their chamber, they found two rich suits, and whilst 
donning his new array, Hubert thus communed with himself :—* I now begin to 
think that an entire similarity of ideas does not always make the truest friends 
This companicn of mine would be a pleasant fellow enough, if he did not possess | 
this plaguey trick of imitation. I have often wondered why men who profeseed 
to agree in opinion, should yet find matter of fierce disputation ; and this, per- 
haps, may be the cause. ‘Those sentiments which, uttered by our own lips, seem 
full of wisdom, when made use of by another, and no longer seen through the flat- 
tering glass of self-love, lose their claim on our admiration. Thus it is too, that 
we are often offended at the words of our neighbours, whilst we ourselves, after 
having made use of language far more offensive, are astonished that offence should 
have been taken by thuse to whoin it was addressed.” 

Hubert now resolved to provide a costly banquet, and give an invitation to his 
friends and neighbours ; accordingly he despatched servants to request the atten- 
dance, on the following evening, of all those whom he had known in his adver- 
sity. The appointed time came, and the largest apartment was thronged with 
people, principally of the lowest class. When the company had assembled, 
Hubert entered the room, clad in the most gorgeous apparel, with as much dig- 
nity as it was possible for him to assume ‘The self entered at the same moment 
clad in like manner. Both took their seats at the upper end of the table to the 

admiration and astonishment of their guests ; but neither admiration nor aston- 
ishment spoiled the appetites of the visitors, and they ate and drank as if for a 


| 
} 
| 
j 


The self echoed his words, and did as | 


differing from mine, even if it thwart me in all my purposes. 
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said Hubert, “ all my friends shun me—no one will share my prosperity, except 


of mine own, and whose aspect, though like to mine, I regard with disgust and 
“ Thou wastest breath in vain ;" said the wizard, “I have ful- | 
| filled thy request, and it were as easy for thee to alter the course of the sun, as 


rsuade me to alter thy condition. Begoue! and trouble me no further.” 
mon as thou art,” replied the wretched man,“ hast thou no compassion ! 
If I must retain thy fatal gifts, at Jeast let this creature have words and actions 
Let it be any 
“Ha!” cried the wizard, 

Thou askest that, and that alone, which is beyond my 
Hence, miscreant, thy doom is fixed !” 


thing but an echo to myself, and I will bless thee '”’ 
“ dost thou taunt me t 
skill to accomplish 


visible hands, and borne away through the air with such incredible swiftness, 
that his brain grew dizzy, and his senses forsook him. When he recovered from 
the stupor occasioned by the rapidity of his flight, he was reclining on a couch 
in One of his own apartments, and the self still was with him. He wept in an- 
guish. “ Miserable wretch that I am,”’ exclaimed he ; “ my happiness and hopes 
are blasted for ever: sorrow is ny portion here, and eternal torture awaits me 
hereafter !” 

A weary year wore away, and each day did the onhappiness of Hubert 


So saying, he | 
stamped violently on the ground, and instantly Hubert felt himself seized by in- | 


In picturesque splendour of narrative, 
this bated being, who clings to me as a shadow ; whose words are but echoes clear discrimination, characteristic ins, ar ln eueecing bp tan guemtaaibe 


Con ae 


group 

result of whole histories, I hold hun without an equal. his style is too ornate ; 
and he gives us a eneer sometimes for a sentiment, and irony for reasoning ; but, 
| ae we said of Johnson, every werd conveys a meaning, and every sentence teems 
with thought. Others hardly iwferior to those leading spirits flourished at the 
same time, north as well ae seeth. Nor was oratory silent. Burke, ina series 
| of speeches which, for classic beauty, harmonious vigour. far-reaching sagacity, 
profound speculation, and fiery, yet regulated ecstacy of thought, are perhaps 
unequalled in ancient or modern times, stood like agiant even amid such men as 

| Pitt, Fox, Grattan, and Sheridan 
While yet many of these eminent persons lived, a change took place among 
the nations, which not only affected the social apd political condition of man, but 
wrought a revolution in our literature, now more or less visible in the chief works 
of the leading spirits of our times. A Republic was established in America, 
| and a Republic was attempted in France. This had been foretold by signs which 
, could not be misunderstood. The people of America, sprung from those who 
were mostly sufferers from conscience or freedow's sake, were grown rich, pu- 
merous, and intelligent. they resolved no longer to be treated as dependents ; 
but, taking the attitude of freemen, demanded to be represented, since they were 
to be tazed. This wae resisted in blood—we know the result ; but as yet the 





| end was pot. 


| his girdle, crying, ** There is but one wav to rid myself of thee, detested fiend, 


imerease ; each day did his hatred of the self wax greater. So miserable, at France with a blind policy had drawn the sword of despotuem 
length, became his existence, that in an agony of passion he drew a knife from | iy the cause of freedom, and, succeeding in the strife, came home a convert 

to the cause she had espoused. She turned her eyes to cor cemplate her own 
4uu 4 wit accomplish the deed, or perish!” Wildly he rushed upon the seit, | condition; a: was wien to the cew notions she had acquired. and she longed 
and the glittering steel sunk deep into its bosom ; at the same moment its own | for a change: this had been for some time silently preparing. ‘The literature of 
arm was raised, and with a stroke as true, another weapon clove the heart of tne | the land, subjected to the government and to the church, fretted in ite fetters 
ill-starred Hubert! A loud crash was heard by the surrounding inhabitants, | and forthwith assailed all whe exercised power, with ridicule as cotting as " 
and when they looked to the place where the stately edifice had so lately | sharpened sword, and with sarcasm and irony more venomous than poisoned 
stood, they beheld nothing but a cunfused mass of stones, from which clouds | arrow, The Revolution followed. The upset of an ancient monarchy, with all 
of dust, having, they averred, a sulphurous smell, arose in large columns. The | its deep-rooted dependencies, and the establishment of a republic in its place 
heap of stones, says my authority, remains to this day, a record of the frailty of | could not happen without moving the minds and touching the hearts of remote 


evil possessions nations ; even in our own island we were deeply moved. Here, where the King 


In the morning, hundreds of people repaired to the spot: no vestige of the | is nothing, and the Parliament everything—where, if oppression comes, it 
dwelling could be traced. ‘The herbage was withered for miles round, and the | comes from the many—where the constitution is open to ali who comprehend 
leaves had fallen from the trees, shriveiled and yellow, as if they had been visited | its mysteries—where the law is so long in deciding that passion hae time to cool 
by autumn, though it was then only the commencement of summer —and where we may speak our minds without fear of the Knout or the fetter 

The above tale was told me by an old grey-headed man, at Hesse-cassel ; and, | —men longed for more liberty. Nobles signed themselves citizens—ladies he. 


when he had finished, he read me along sermon, by way of moral, the gist of | sumed the dress, and, with the dress, the freedom of the free dames of Paris 
which was never toseek that which could only be acquired by dishonesty. “ For,” | sculptors modelled kings discrowned and oflered up on the altar of independence 
said he, stroking his beard, and looking extremely wise, “ what is got over the | —hards sung of the nobility of genius and of nen who held the patent of their 
devil's back, always goes under his belly.” honours from God alone : in short, freedom coloured the speech of the orator 
—~—— | the sermon of the priest; and wherever two or three were met together, their 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE | ‘!* 28 of liberty and equality, of the reign of reason and opinion, and of the 


rolden age of knowledge, the eating of whose fruit would be ace ! j 
LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. . . : ’ - Ryne 50 neeemnpenen we 
a curse 
By Allan Cunningham Literature—most of it at beast—changed its tone and aspects with the times 


When Burns published his poems, he did so, he said, because some might like | Our prose could gain little in dignity from any alteration ; bet the elang and up 
to know how a peasant thought and felt: in hke manner, and in the same spirit roar of the events we have alluded to, awoke the muses from their stupor or 
of humility, but with a consciousness of very inferior power, I propose to show | trance, and Cowper in England, and Burns in Scotland, gave utterance to their 
how another peasant thinks and feels in matters which interest not his heart | emotions in the language of life and feeling——nature was restored once more to 
alone, but which have largely engaged the attention of the country—namely, | British song. It is true, that both those eminent poets were in the enjoyment of 
the Biographical History and Character of British Literature, from the death of | fame before the French Revolution ; but it is also true that the chief poem of 
Johnson to that of Scott—a period of nearly fifty years ‘* Three things, besides | the first was unwritten, and all the poetry of the second, when the independence 
a knowledge of the subject, are necessary for you in this matter,” said an illus- | of America had been fought for and won. I do not, however, expressly claim 
trious author to me, regarding a similar undertaking—‘a clear head, an honest for them an exclusive inspiration arising from the disturbed and yeasty state of 
heart, and a good conscience.” My knowledge is not so extensive as J could | public feeling; no doubt, their own noble nature inclined them to indulge in free 
wish, nor is my head perhaps so clear; but | come to the task with a perfect | and unshackled song ; but I consider that this natural yearning was stimulated 
honesty of purpose, and with the determination of saying nothing save what | | and strengthened by the free and investigating tone in which men indulged, both 
feel and believe. in public and private; and I look upon this to be a more rational way of ac 

There are two great eras in our island literature, which may be named the | counting for the change which took place, than by imputing it, as an eminent 
Elizabethan and the Georgian, after the princes who reigned when the sun of | critic has done, to the influence of Percy's “ Keliques of Ancient English 


genius shone the brightest. Inthe former era, the human mind had recently | Poetry.” It should be borne in mind, that the beautiful ballads published by 
escaped out of darkness into light: the discovery and the diffusion of printing | Percy were not new; that they were familiar to all well-informed Englishmen 
opened up all the sealed fountains of heathen or holy knowledge ; the flood | as household words, and had all along exercised an influence, to a certain extent, 
which followed rose high on the mountains, and its mark has never since been | over all minds alive to natnral emotion and rude nervous languxge. Be that as 
eached, though eometimes approached ;—in the latter era, literary genius was | it may, @ salutary reformation was wrought—the muses were brought back from 
influenced largely by the newly-awakened spirit of investigation: it descended the rattle and the go-cart to lift their voices as of old ; and the isle of Britain, 
| from its flight in the realms of imagination; smiled at its early beliefs ; ridi east and weet, north and south, broke out into voluntary song 
culed ancient influences ; and, in many instances, discarding fancy, proceeded to | Having thus drawn briefly the character of our former literature, and indicated 


dissect and anatomise, descanting all the while with much bitterness on the cor- 

rupt condition of the body political and social Inthe days of Spenser, Shak 

speare, and Milton, inagination ruled and reigned ; poetry lived much in the up- 

per air, and, like the lark, sung best when nearest heaven ;—in the days of 

Cowper, Burns, Byron, Crabbe, and Scott, the voice of song was more frequent- 
ly heard from lower elevations : matters of a less regal kind furnished subjects 
for the Muse ; the occupation of the high places, by the elder spirits of poesie, 
compelled her to seek humbler and obscurer spots, whence she might indulge 
her passions and her fancies, and pour foith berdesultory song. In the Elizabethan 
era, the literature of the land was essentially poetical; the subjects chosen 
scarcely admitted of being treated in prose ; and the master spirits of the time 
looked on it as a matter of chivalry, to maintain the elevation which inspiratiwn 
claimed. In the Georgian era, prose has not risen, but poetry has descended 

we have no prose of a more vigorous or varied nature than that of Dryden ; and 
we have no poetry of the lofty and regal character of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Our 
poets have, in general, selected tasks of a familiar, and sometines homely kind 

they have chosen themes which the muses of Spenser and Milton would have 
spurned ; and we cannot help feeling that not a few long and elaborate songs 
have been sung during the Hanoverian dynasty, which, in point of subject and | condescension with which Mr. Pelham behaved to his domestics. He had sent 
sentiment, belongs to the realms of prose. Nevertheless, the muse maintains, | for bis coachman to give bim some orders, While he was speaking the man 
though with difficulty, her pre-eminence, and sits as yet on the higher peak of suddenly drew out his watch, and, glancing a look at it. abruptly broke off the 
the hill conversation, by exclaiming, * Sir, it 1s my time, and | must go and drive my 


the nature of the change which took place, 1 shall proceed to the fulfilment of 
my plan, and, in a connected series of Critical Biographies, give an account of 
our Porrry, Romance, Hierory, Biocrarny, the Daama, and Carrow I 
shall draw my information from the best sources to which | have access, and 
sketch the characters of the dead and the living with all possible impartiality 
To secure this, | have come under no obligations for information, and I write 
chiefly from a memory seldom faithless in matters concerning genius 
[ To be continued } 


Summa vy. 


Jobn Griffiths Evans, the person who was appretiended on suspicion of a de- 
sign to assassinate the Duke of Richmond or Mr. Stanley, at the late agricultu- 
ral dinner in this town, has been sent to a lunatic asylum, there being no doubt 
of his insanity. — Liverpool Cour. 

A traditional anecdote, preserved in the family, and commonicated by the 
present Duke of Neweaatle, will afford a pleasing instance of the easy and kind 











wager. No sooner, however, had they satisfied the cravings of their stomachs, 
than the alteration in the circumstances of their host, the sudden appearance of 
the stately mansion, and the apparition of the two Huberts, formed the subjects 
of their discourse. ‘They commenced whispering earnestly one with another, 
and ever and anen cast anxious and inquiring glances towards the head of the 
board. Hubert perceived their curiosity, and to put a stop to their surmises, 
spoke as follows :—* My friends, I see you are surprised at this change in my 
situation, but I will explain the cause of it in a few words. The person by my 
side is my twin brother, who left me, when young, for a far distant conntry ; and 
having amassed a vast quantity of wealth, he has returned to share it with his 
only remaining relative. You no doubt feel astonished at his repetition of my 
words and actions. Owing to a wound, received in the vicinity of his brain, he 
is at times afflicted with fits of temporary derangement ; and when I inform you 
that during these fits he is always seized with this odd whim of imitation, you 
will no longer feel so much amazed.” This speech Hubert had framed, think- 
ing it would obviate all suspicions as to what his compauion really was. His ad- 
dress evidently produced little effect. The visitors continued to stare and whis- 
per. and at an early hour they all slunk away with louks of alarm. 

The next day Hubert thought proper to walk abroad, for the first time since 
he had acquired his riches. As he paced through the streets the children fled 
before him, and doors and windows were crowded with people who had gathered 
together for the purpose of gazing at him. These he imagined were tokens of 
their deference to wealth and power, and their admiration of his jewels and appa- 
tel; but he was soon wofully undeceived. ‘There was a loud and continued cry 
raised after him of “ Behold the double man, behold the wretch who has sold 
himself to the wizard !"" then followed hootings and imprecations ; and a show- 
er of stones, and other offensive missiles fel] around him. Sume of the boldest 


and most rancorous of his persecutors, armed themselves with clubs, and ran af- 
By acur- 
Trembling from head to | 


ter him breathing threats, and he was obliged to seek safety in flight 
cuitous route he contrived to get within his own gate 


The character of our literature when Johnson died, and before the song of | children in the carriage.”” “ Richard (said Mr. Pelham), the Game and the car 
Cowper was listened to, or Burns had began to sing, was of a very varied kind. | riage may be yours, and so may the horses and other things, but, my good 
| Poetry had been polished down till little remained save glitter ; and of the voice | Richard, do let the children be my own!" — Quarter/y Keruew 
| of the Muse we heard nothing, save the melodious sound, like the singing of a 
| fine lady. The poems of Ossian, which gave a new tone to the poetry of the 
continent, and in which we hear the trove old note of Celtic song, had no in- 
| fluence in England : Thomson, Collins, and Gray, in whom nature lived, were 
| dead and gone; Churchill was less a poet than a satirist ; Johnson's lamp of 
| verse was a borrowed one, and his song laboured and artificial; Falconer, be- 

fore he sailed in the Aurora, bad shown us that beauty could come, as Venus of 
| old, from the great deep; the Wartons, too, had drank at the pure oid wellof| A Mahometan Exquisite. —No description of bock is more entertaining, or 
| English undetiled , Darwin's song was of nature, but the strain was artificial | more vain, than a Mahometan one ; and, in truth, they have much more in their 
| and the sentiments affected , the laborious splendour and put-on raptures of Hay- outward finery to be proud of, than we have in the summbre coloured dress of Eu- 
| ley, went for nothing with the human heart; Wolcot, weak, and coarse, and | rope the caparisons of their horses, too, are so superb and various, that they 
captious, addressed the feeble shafts of his unceremonious verse against the have a great field for exercising their taste upon them. When a youth or fam- 
Court and the Academy ; while Miss Seward sung so as to attract the notice of | ily is fully equipped and mounted for the course, he shows most plainly, by his 
Sir Walter Scott and her own little coterie, in which she moved like a light in | air and manner, that he is, in bie own opinion, al! in all ; the fashion of hir tur- 
a dark lantern. The paths of nature and passion were forsaken ;, the muse with | ban and the ca:! of hie moustache, are evidently the result of great pains The 
artificial flowers in her locks and an embroidered train, left the wild wood glade | horse is covered with costly trappings ; and what little of his natural coat can 
| and the river bank, to twang her harp by the side of pumped waters and archi- | be seen, is a6 sleek as possible. Hie tail is long and sweeping, and his mane 
| tectural cascades, with nymphs of stone, and fauns with cloven heel sitting | plaited with the neatest art, having points of silver to each length, to keep it in 

among flowers and shrubs, brought into the sunshine from the conservatory. | 't# place. He is taught to caper, to turn, and to plunge; and is constantly ex- 
| Much of this must be attributed to the strictures of Johnson, who, in a series of | ercised in these accomplishments, particularly when in a crowd, for the great 
| criticisms unequalled for sagacity, acuteness, and sarcasm, seeming desirous of | ambition seems to be, as with beaux of less showy exterior, to attract attention, 
| bringing much of what has since made Cowper and Burns immortal. into dis- | and create 4 sensation : and, as the scattered foot passengers are seen flying in 
| credit: he ridiculed the true pastoral of real life; and, in preferring the veneer | 41! directions before him, he is certain to attain his otyect —Capt. Skinner's Ex- 
| versification of Hoole tothe deep rapture and simplicity of Fairfax, supported | Cursions India. 
the artificial against the natural, and made puetry rather a matter of elaborate | 
monotony, than of varied feeling and heart-felt sentiment } 

The prose of our literature was, during this period, of far greater reach and | 


The Crichton Fund —A correspondent informs o# that the destination of 
thie fund has at length been resolved on, £30,000 to go to the establishment of 
a Lunatic Asylum for Dumfries and Galloway ; of the remainder, one portion 
goes to farther endow the Theological Chair of Edinburgh, and a second goes to 
found Bursaries for young men educated in Dumfries. The larger part of the 
funds will still remain for division among the trustees. —Dumfrics Times 





CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA 
Paria Academy of Sciences 
Oct. 10.—M. Buisson writes to claim as his a small treatise on bydrophobia, 


foot, he sought refuge in his own chamber, for his pursuers proceeded to show | vigour than our verse: it is a question if it ever sunk so low as our poetry | addressed to the Academy #0 far back as 1823, and signed with a single initial 


farther demonstrations of their wrath, by demolishing his windows, and vowing | did. 
The self | dignity of literature 
** Accursed monster!” he exclaimed, * were it not for | adorned nature without oppressing it 


they would effect an entrance, and drag him from his hiding-place 
was still at his side 
thee, 1 might now be troly happy; and hast thou no comfort to ofler me’? nx 
voice save to repeat my vwn words! Fiend, mocker, canst thou not answe 
me’” He hid his face in his hands, and turned from the figure with loath 
ing. 


In vain did he try to shun the self—sleeping ot waking, it was ever hy his 
side. If he stirred abroad, the persecutions of the peasantry rendered his life in | conveys meaning, and every sentence teems with thought. 


A number of masculine spirits arose in succession to maintain the | The case referred to in that treatise was bis own ; the particulars, and the mode 
Warburton was one of the foremost; in him learning | of cure adopted were as follows: 

Johnson—more particularly in bis‘ Lives| He had beed called to viet @ woman who for three days was said to be suffer 
>| of the Poets'-—showed a colorsal intellect; in those matchless Memoirs he ex- | ing under this disease. She had the usual symptoms—corestriction of the throat, 
r| hibited such knowledge of human life—such skill in the delineation of charac- | inability to swallow, abundant secretion of saliva, and foaming at the mouth 
- | ter—such sagacity in the detection of faulte—such insight into the sources of | Her neighbours said she had been bitten by a mad dog about forty days before. 
poetic inspiration, as no one mind perhaps ever before displayed—all this, too, | At her own urgent entreaties she was bled, and died a few hours afterwards, as 
was expressed in a style at once masculine and melodious, where every word | wae expected, 


Home, Robertson, M. Buisson, who had his hands covered with blood, ineavtiously cleansed 


peril; if he sought to sleep his senses into forgetfulness by wine, when about to | and Gibbon, took their stations on the firm table-land of histury, and introduced | them with a towel which bad Leen used to wipe the mouth of the patient. He 


raise the cup to his lips, his eyes encountered those of the self, and the draugh 
was turned to bitterness. *‘* Fool, madman, that I was,” thought he, “ to expec 
happiness from leaguing myself with the powers of darkness! [am a herm: 


joved me, hated and avoided by all. I will return to the wizard, and implor 
him to restore me my poor hot, homely fare, and coarse garments.” 


' 
i 

amongst my fellow-men, a prisoner in my own mansion, despised by those that style simple, unaffected, and vigorous, related the fortanes of England, from the | pain in his throat, and one, still greater, in his eyes 
| 


When darkness was around, Hubert again bent his steps towards the wizard's lamp of freedom till the light became fixed and permanent, and painted the so- 
dwelling, and found him, as before. occupied in poring over a large volume 


“* What more dost thou require,” said he, “ that thou again disturbest i 


solitude! Have I not supplied thee with all thou didst wish! Art thoo not 
satisfied 1’ ‘ Thou hast granted to me all, pay, more than I wished,” re- 
plied Hubert, “and ye: | am not satisfied. Take back thy wealth, tak 


back thy monster; and give me in return poverty and content.” “ Du 
idiot !” said the magician, * would’st thou again exist in rags and wretcher 
ness ' 
a companivn in thy good fortune?” 


Would’st thou relinquish all thy riches, merely because | have given thee 
“ What is wealth and grandeur to me’” 


then had an ulceration upon one of his fingers, yet thought it sufficient to wash 
off the saliva, that adhered, with « little water 
The ninth day after, being im his cabriolet, he was suddenly seized with e 
The saliva was continually 
days of Julius Caesar to the Revolution which set aside our ancient line of | pooring into his mouth ; the impression of current of air, the sight of brilliant 
bodies, gave bim a painful seweation : his body appeared to bim eo light, that he 
felt as though he coald leap tea prodigious height , be experienced, he said,a 
cial and political condition of the people, through al) the vicissitudes of their | wish to run and bite, net men, but animals and inanimate bodies Finally, he 
Robertson, amid all the visible labour of his long and harmenious pe- | drank with difficulty, and the sight of water was still more distressing to him 
than the pain in hie throat. 
‘These symptome recurred every bve minutes, and it appeared to him as though 
| the pein commenced in the affected finger, nd extended thence up to the 
shoulder. 


From the whole ef the symptoms he jodged himself affected with the hydro- 


scientific elegance of arrangement, and philosophical accuracy of reasoning, 
into the narratives of broils and bloodshed—into the monotony of king succeed- 
ing king—the miseries of disputed successions and civil wars. Home, ina 


t 
t 
t| 


e 
| princes: ke traced the constitution of his country from the first glimmer of the 


y | fortones 
riods, shows great knowledge of his eulject, and great skill in handling it; in 
clear description. in the pictoring forth of characters and events, he is, perhaps, 
€ | unequalled , or if equalied at all, it is by Gibbon 

t.| The Dechme and Fall of the Roman Empire” is, without doubt, the most 


\- | nuble history ever produced: the esotyject ts the greatest that a historian could | 


choose, and Gibbon is always master of it; he i deeply learned, yet be ses his, phobia, and resolved to terminate hie life by stifling bimeelf in a vapoor — 


learning with ready ease: like the secondary lights ina picture, it is always Having entered one for thie purport, be caused the heat to be raised to 
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SSS See ke , 
© 36’ Fab.), when he was equally surprised and delighted to find himself 

eet all poe. Bony He left ae bathing room well, dined heartily, and drank 
more than usual. Since that time, he says, he has treated in the same manner 
more than eighty persons bitten, in four of whom the symptoms had declared 
themselves, and in no case has he failed except in that of one child, seven years 
old, who died in the bath 

The mode of treatment he recommends ia, that the person bit should take 4 
certain number of vapour-baths (commonly called Russian), and should induce, 
every night, a violent perspiration, by wrapping himself in flannels and covering 
himself with a feather bed; the perspiration is favoured by drinking freely of 
a warm decoction of sarsaparilla 

He declares, so convinced is he of the efficacy of this mode of treatment, 
that he will suffer himself to be inoculated with the disease. As a proof of the 
atility of copious and continued perspiration, he relates the following anecdote ; 
—A relative of the mosician Grétry was bitten by a mad dog, at the same time 
with many other persons, who all died of hydrophobia. For his part, feeling the 
first sympt of the d , he took to dancing, night and day, saying, that he 
twished to die gaily —He recovered 

M. Buisson also cites the old stories of dancing being a remedy for the 
bite of a tarentula; and draws attention to the fact, that the animals in whom 
thie madness is most frequently found to develope itself spontaneously, are dogs, 
wolves, and foxes, which never perspire 


M. Amiot has addressed to the French Academy of Sciences, ‘A Memoir 
on the application of Steam-Engines to Guiding Balloons through the Air.” 
His proposition has been referred to M. M Dulong and Séguier, who are to 
repert on it. 


A bookseller of Maestricht has lately been subjected to divers criminal prose- 
cutions, for a circumstance which appears to have been totally accidental. He 
had placed in his window, portraits of the Prince of Orange and Prince Frede- 
ric, while the space between them was occupied by the work of M. Jacob, the 
bibliophilist, entitled * The Two Fools.” A great disturbance was made about 
the matter by the military authorities, and though the poor bookseller protested 
his innocence, and brought proofs of his having always been a loyal and discreet 
subject, it has Leen near costing him his entire bnsiness 





The King of Bavaria is persecuting the press in a manner most unbecoming 
& man who writes books himself and pays people to read them. His police have 
orders to report on every new book received by the booksellers, and no traveller, 
particularly from the side of France, is permitted to enter his dominions without 
a vigorous scrutiny. — Le Temps. 
KPIGRAM FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
Ona Man with a long Nose 
Simo can never blow his nose, 
He cannot get his fingers near it ; 
Sneezing, no sign of grace he shows, 
The sound is too far off to hear it. 


Curran and Lord Clare.—* His Lordship shaked his head at my point” added 
Curran, “ but there is nothing in that.” 

A good one.—During the lave emigration season of our countrymen to the 
English harvest, a nomber of the merchants of Liverpool were congregated on 
one of the docks, witnessing and making observations on the uncouth appearance 
of the passengers making their exit from the steam-boat. One man, Paddy Re- 
gan particularly attracted their attention ; his costume was as follows :—A hat, 
minus the crown—all the colours of the rainbow in his coat —r.o shirt—a tattered 
pair of breeches—no vest—barefooted—short stockings, that reached so far as 
the calves of his legs, and a bundle in his hand. One of the by-standers, inqui- 
ring of Mr. Regan what that bundle might contain, Paddy promptly answered, 
that it contained his every day working clothes, which he intended to wear at 
the harvest, as he “ would not disgrace his country by appearing in England 
without his best dress !"— English Paper 


A mad Princess of the house of Bourbon, on being asked why the reigns of 
queena were, in general, more prosperous than the reigns of kings, replied, * Be- 
cause under kings, women govern—under queens, men,” 


Master and Vailct.—Covunt Mirabeau, brother of the celebrated orator of the 
Constituent Assembly, known by the name of Miranean Jonnean (cask.) one 
morning desired bis valet de chambre to come tu him. “ You are a faithful and 
zealous servant,” said the count: “1 can but congratulate myself in having a 
servant who so fully performs his duty, but I am about to dismiss you.” * And 
for what reason, your Lordship!" because you always get drunk the same day 
that Ido.” “And is that my fault, my Lord, when you get drunk every day" 
The Count could find no reply to this reasoning, and kept bis valet de chambre 


There is an anecdote told of Charles Cotton, the burlesque poet, which seems 
to show that bis vein cf humour could not restrain itself op any consideration 
It appears that in consequence of asingle couplet in his Virgil Travestie, in which 
he has made mention of a particular kind of ruff worn by a grandmother of his 
who lived in the Peak, he lost an estate of £400 per annum. The old lady, 
whose humour and testy disposition he could by no means have been a stranger 
to, was never able to forgive the liberty he had taken with her; and having her 
fortune wholly at her own disposal, although she had previously made him her 
sole heir, she altered her will and gave away the whole estate to an absolute 
stranger. 

Extraordinary Occurrence. —It is now 35 years since his Majesty's ship 
Colossus was wrecked in St. Mary's Roads, Scilly. A few weeks since two 
young men (brothers) were there with a diving apparatus of a new construction, 
and succeeded in bringing up several pieces of cannon, &c. from the wreck. The 
following extraordinary fact merits investigation—one of the guns exploded on 
being struck with a hammer, while lying near St. Mary's Quay, and the wadding, 
&c. fell on Rat Island. Master-Gunner Ross was severely injured in the leg by 
the accident. 

Inquisitiweness.— Two Scotchmen met the other day on one of the bridges of 
Giasgow—one of them having in his hand a very handsome fowling-piece—when 
the following dialogue ensued :—*‘ Ods mon, but that's a bonnie gun.” “ Ay, 
deed is it.” “ Whardid ye get it’ ‘ Owre bye there.” “ And wha is it for '” 
“ Dye ken the Yeditor of the Glasgow Herald!’ * Ou, ay.”"— Weel, u's no 
for him!” 

A very melancholy occurrence happened in Edinburgh on Thursday morning 
A lady, who was understood to be one of the hearers of Mr. Tait, threw herself 
over a window in a house in Gardner's Crescent, and was killed on the spot. We 
are not so versed in all the strange workings of the human mind, as to trace this 
catastrophe directly to the influence of those wild doctrines of that sect of which 
she was a member; but considering that lamentable delusion—the miserable 
consequences which it has produced—we hope we do not go too far when we 
say that they have been one of the leading causes of her untimely fate.— 
Edinburgh paper. 

We are not prepared to trace this catastrophe directly to the influence of 
those wild doctrines of the sect of which this lady was a member; but it is a 
melancholy fact, that one of the chief promulgators of these doctrines, the 
soi-disani prophet, Anderson, is now confined in a mad-house.—Cualedoman 
Mercury. 

Cure for the Tooth-ache.—One day \ast week, a person at Bunbury, afflicted 
with the tooth-ach, had the faulty member extracted. A short time afterwards, 
he replaced it in the gum, where it has grown quite firm again; and he is now 
able to use it as well as ever, without suffering the least pain !—Birmingham 
Advertiser. 

Female Stock-Jobbers in Paris.—A curious occurrence has in some degree 
served to divert the minds of the frequenters of the Exchange during the diffi- 
culties of the liquidation. M Ganneron, President of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, decided upon excluding from the galleries the female spectators. who 
from that position correspond with the clerks of the brokers, and transmit their 
erders to buy or sell, sign their engagements, calculate differences, and so on 
M. Ganneron was shocked at seeing the most beautiful portion of the human 
race (this generic term, however, does not apply especially to the lady specu- 
laters, who in general are both old and ugly) neglect their domestic affairs, and 
come there to risk their household- savings on the moving sand of the Three 
per Cents, &c. Mr. Ganneron bas, in consequence, traced a manifesto, in 
which he stigmatises as immoral these female speculators, and dismisses them to 
the superintendence of their stew-pans, as being more worthy of them than 
eccupying themselves with bazardous speculations 


A Bass Vowe —Some years ago a celebrated bass singer was informed that a 
man who lived about 100 miles off possessed a deeper voice than hedid. Re 
solved to ascertain the fact, be posted off. and found the object of his pursuit 
digging in his garden. After observing him for some time, he called out to him 
in his very lowest notes, “ Good day, to you, Sir,” on which the other answered 
in notes four or five degrees lower, “ Your servant, Sir” The vocalist war 
perfectly satisfied, turned bis horse's bead, and retraced his steps homewards 

The Jews Harp —Mr. Eulenstein, the celebrated performer on the Jews-bary 
who is a native of Wurtemburg, gave tokens of a strong passion for qusic at the 
early age of four or five. His father died svon after; and bis surviving paren! 
and relatives were resolutely averse (o his following music as a regular employ- 


thumps and bruises. as black as himself —The Chairman(to complainant): What 
ment He was placed in a hardware shop, the mistress of which was inseusible | could induce you to take up with sucha man '—Complainant : I do not know, I 
to that which © drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek.” She was a mortal evnems | am sore. Sir. He was kind to me at first —A Juror. What is the prisoner '— | 
to music , and poor Eulenstein'’s violin, fate, flageviet, and French horn, were | The father: He *« a baked tatees all hot” [loud laughter}! He can 
condemned to silence in this house of iroe - was, he exys. * the most miserable | earn more than Ss. a il think he ought to support my daughter in | 
and unfortunate person in the world” gapenest the articles in w! ich bis | a very respectable sty er} —The Chairman said there was no account- 
employer dealt were Jews-barps, weick Bataysiein served out to the schoul-boys | ing for tastes, and obs 








atapenny each. He tried one, and soon discovered that there were sounds 
residing in a Jews-harp he had never heard before. He determined to cultivate 
this humble instrument, whose feeble notes were not likely to reach and exas- 
perate his churlish mistress. Hearing a gentleman in the shop perform upon 
two barps at once, he was delighted. He practised four years incessantly, chiefly 
during the night, for, fearful of detection by his mistress, he played in bed, hiding 
his harp under the bed-clothes. One nigh; he fell asleep, with the Jews-harp in 


his mouth, and was awakened bya scratch in the face from the point of the | 


spring. To remedy the inconvenience in future, he covered it with a little 
sealing-wax ; this, he found, altered the pitch. With a quickness of apprehension, 
hot alittle wonderful in a mere boy, he instantly saw the great advantage which 
might be taken of this circumstance. By means of loading the end of the 
tongue, more or less heavily, he tuned a series of harps with the greatest 


nicety, and was thus enabled not only to commanda very extensive scale, | 


but to modulate, with surprising truth and accuracy, into every variety of key 


Death Extraordinary in Dublin.—Died, on Oct. the 9th, the Dublin Times. — 
Grief for the departure of the late Viceroy, the Marquess of Anglesey, to whom 
it was indebted for existence and support, is considered to have been the imme- 
diate cause of its dealh. The deceased was remarkable for the most harmless 
and inoffensive disposition, and passed from existence, we are happy to say, with 
a full conviction of enjoying a glorious immortality—in the moon. However, 
“de mortuis nil nisi bonum”—we are really sorry for the loss of one of our 
contemporaries—here is an epitaph, 

Here lies, alas! the Dublin Times, 

As famed for its reason as for its rhymes : 
We are sorry to say, "twill never more be able 
To shake our sides at the breakfast-table. 


BIRTH AND MARRIAGES, FROM THE AGE. 
Birth.—At Underhill House, Barnett, Mrs. Page, of a daughter. 
The Muse most delighted refers to this Page, 
Which is pregnant with good Let us hope in its age, 
By moral instruction the mind may svon reap 
More Pages of hope ‘midst this pathway of grief 
Married.—At St. Mary’s Lambeth, Mr. John Frederick Shirtcliffe, to Jane 
Elizabeth, daughter of J. Tucker, Esq 
Ladies who love the chaste and pure 
Wear Tuckers to conceal their charms ; 
But Shirt-cliffe makes the thing secure, 
And shifts the Tucker to his arins 
Captain Trotter, of the 2d Life Guards, to the Hon. Charlotte Amelia Lid- 
dell 
* Dear Charlotte,” said Trotter, “ to church let vs go, 
We can foot it, my dear, all the way : | 
When the parson has finished, why then, you must know, | 
We'll find Trotters for every day.” 


At Twickenham, G. B. Cole, Esq, son to Lady E. Cole, to Miss Julia | 
Espinasse. 


Now winter's winds are coming on, 
Which chills the generous soul ; 

Dear Julia, careful, seeks the Son, 
And ne’er will want for Cole. 


Trish Mlustration.—A Sketch.—Paddy M*Mahon and his wife were a snug 
couple in their way ; and a good way that was—for their farm was good and 
cheap, and the world did not trouble them much. Plenty took up her abode in 
Paddy's cabin—though Peace, I believe, was seldom a guest on his floor. 

The value of the cargo of the Cambridge, Captain Barber. from Singapore, 
discharged thie week in the St. Katharine Docks, has been estimated to be 
between 3 and £400,000. It consisted of upwards of 21,000 packages, making, 
according to the East India Company's scale of computation, about 1,350 tons, 
which were landed and housed by the Dock Company in 34 hours 


On Tuesday morning last, as Mr. T. Brown, of St. Alban’s, was out with a 


sporting party, having met with great success, and the party being fatigued, they | 


stopped to rest, when Mr. B. sat on a gate. No sooner had he got on the bar 


than it gave way, his gun exploded, and the contents lodged in his heart. He | 


instantly expired 


Etrembert having examined with the microscope several of the infusorta from | 


Africa, animals which ordinarily have no more than the fifteenth part of a line 
in diameter, and which he fed on indigo and carmine, has discovered that they 
possess no less than from thirty to forty stomachs.— La Lanterne Magique. 


Loss of a Character.—The following anecdote, which we give (says the 
Inverness Courier) exactly as the fact occurred, may be considered as an illus- 
tration of simplicity and integrity. A respectable farmer of Ross-shire, travelling 
a short distance on horseback, having occasion to cross the river Conan, fovnd 


She informed the farmer she was in quest of a situation, and had an excellent 
character trom her last place. As the river was high, the good natured farmer 
took the girl up behind him on his horse, and conveyed her across the water. 
Unfortunately, however, the written certificate of character fell out of the young 
woman's bosom, where she had put it for safety, and was carried off by the 
stream. She was in great distress at this mishap, till her kind conductor as- 


their arrival at a house on the opposite side, in the following brief but pithy 
words :—*' 10th September, 1833. These certify that the bearer, Peggy Mac- 
kenzie, lost her character this day, while crossing the river Conan with me, 
Andrew Munro.” This very equivocal statement was given in perfect good 
faith and sincerity. The girl accepted it with many thanks, but was soon con- 
vinced that the honest farmer's words did not correspond with his intentions, and 
that she required—what is generally difficult to obtain—a new character. 


TO OBLIVION. 
Oblivion, come, conceal! from me, 
Beneath thy dark o’ershadowing veil, 
Those pangs...the birth of memory, 
Which darkly this lone heart assail, 
Oh! cast thy sable mantle o’er me ; 
Let the past slumber, quite forgot ; 
And while all vanishes before thee, 
Teach me contentment with my lot. 


Oblivion, come! and from my brain 
Snatch the sad relics of the past ; 
Unloose each link of memory’s chain, 
Which round my soul seems bound so fast, 
Let dreams of hope long fied be clouded, 
And all that has been.. ‘neath thy shade, 
With long-lost joys for aye be shrouded, 
Which, ling'ring here, seem born to fade. W. OB. 


Mrs. Glover, who is to play Falstaff for her own benefit, only follows the 
splendid example of Mrs. Abington, who performed the part of Scrub, and Mrs. 
Siddons, who performed that of Hamlet on a similar occasion. In those who 
remember Mrs. Glover when that lady was a model of female symmetry and 
proportions, her appearance as the fat knight will excite a more than ordinary 
interest. 

Improvement of the Public Morals of Paris.—It is reported that the licenses 
of the gaming houses are not to be renewed after the expiration of the present 
term; that the minimum of the sums allowed to be ventured in the lottery is to 
be again considerab'y augmented ; and it is also said that after the Ist of Jan 
ladies of a certain character are not to be allowed to parade the streets and 
public walks. 

Smoked Out.—A canny Scot, the other day in modern Athens wishing to get 
rid of a factious and profitless tenant, without the law's dear aid, applied a flag 
stone to the top of the chimney, and fairly smoked the delinquent out. This 
is a process worth all that are tobe found in “the books.” We wish to heaven 
we could introduce a few of these ejectors into Downing street—the Greys wil! 
never go till smoked vut ; and certainly they are kindling fire and laying on fuel 
enough to settle their fate when the tile is put on. 

Mhilosophy of Laughter —A hearty laugh oocasionally is an aet of wisdom 
it shakes the cobwebs out of a man’s brains, and the hypochondria from his ribs 
far more effectually than either champagne or blue pills. 


a black man, was indicted for cruelly assaulting and beating his wife Emma 
The complamant, who was rather a pretty-looking young woman, stated that she 
became acquainted with the defendant about six months ago, and his behaviour 
towards her was so delicate and respectful that she was induced to listen to his 
addresses, and just six weeks had passed since she consented to become his law- 
ful wife; she had. huwever, already discovered, to her great mortification, that 
bis heart was as black as his skin, and that his whole business, from the first 
moment she surrendered her liberty to him, seemed to be to render her, by sun 





vidence to disprove the complaint. — 


on the Lanks of the stream a young woman also desirous of getting across. | 


sured her thathe would give her a character; and this pledge he redeemed on | 


Rovge ct Nowr.—At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, John Thos. Lewis, | 


The jury found the defendant guilty, and he was sentenced to une month's im- 
prisonment. 
The English Ladies have now regularly entered on the Turf at Newmarket. 
On Tuesday, the following started for the Boudoir Stakes of 50 sovereigns each:— 
Hon. Mrs. Grosvenor’s Languish, Lady A. Peel's Malibran, and Lady Chester. 
field's Fanny Gray. Won in true sporting style by the first named belle 


The winning horses at Athlone Races were Mr. H. French's Madame Pasta, 


Mr. Edward V. Dawson's Lady Clare, Mr. A. M*Donough’s Rakeaway, and Mr. 
| Layard’s Mignionette. 


| The Earl of Eldon dined on Tuesday evening and slept at T. P. King's, the 
Crown Inn, Basingstoke, on his way to Maldon Eariy Park, near Reading, to 
| celebrate the 88th birth-day of his brother, Lord Stowell. 


In one of the principal streets in Reading appears the following notice :— 
** Tabel bear, soald hear!” 


A Pious Wish.—Archbishop Laud was a man of very short stature. Charles 

the Ist and the Archbishop were one day sat down to dinner, when it wag 

| agreed that Archer the King’s jester, should say grace for them, which he did 
in this fashion: ‘‘ Great praise be given to God, but Little Laud to the devil '” 


CARE OF NEW-BORN CHILDREN. 

| In Dr. Ryan's lectures, reported in the ** London Medical and Surgical Jour 
| nal,” we find the following among other valuable hints on the management of 
| newly-born children :—* The dress of a new-born infant is plain and simple. 
| As a general rule, all compression of the abdomen or chest is highly injurious 
| it renders the respiration difficult, prevents the return of blood from the head, 
causes congestion, apoplexy, or hydrocephalus, derangement of the digestive or- 
gans, hiccup, vomiting, and griping; the development of the body is arrested, 
the action of the muscles, including the motion of the bowels, is impeded, the 
body becomes curved according to the direction of the pressure, the spine and 
| limbs become deformed, or, to use a popular phrase, ‘ grow out,’ or are rickety, 
} while the vigour and beauty of the structure are destroyed. The Asiatics, Turks, 
| Africans, and all people who allow the free development of the body, chest, 
| shoulders, back, and limbs, are remarkably large and vigorous. In fact the cus- 
| stom of swelting or swaddling is totally abandoned in al! civilized countries, un- 
| less among a small portion of the lower orders. Almost every part of the in- 
| fant’s dress should open at the back, and be fastened by tapes or bnttons, and 

pins ought to be entirely laid aside. The practice of tightening cap-tapes under 
| the chin, to make the ‘baby look well,’ is highly to be condemned. It should be 
at ease and enjoy perfect freedom of motion of its superior and inferior extrem- 
| ities. It therefore follows that the triangular doublet or napkin placed round the 
| lower part of the abdomen fastened in front, and then the remaining angle of it 
| brought between the lower limbs, and pinned on the former part, should not be 

too tightly applied, as it would prevent the free motion of the lower limbs. When 
the infant is dressed, it is enveloped in flannel, the feet being uncovered, and 
placed on his right side in the cot, which is preferable to the bed of the mother, 





| as this is too warm, and predisposes ir to catarrh, or cold, which will prevent it 


from sucking. The new born infant stands in need of heat, and especially of 
vital heat, or that of the mother, or a sort of incubation. * * * It is es- 
| sentially important to health that the nurse should keep the infant neatly dressed 

and perfectly clean, and that she changes its dress whenever it is wetted, and 
wash its things with warm water to prevent chafing or excoriation, and after- 
wards powder them. The clothes should be suited to the season, and should 
be worn loosely, so as to allow a free action of the trunk and extremities. The 
clothing next the skin should be soft and warm. The cradle or bed should be 
| furnished with a mattrass of hair, of oaten straw, or fern; feathers, down, and 

wool should be forbidden, because the heat renders the infant uncomfortable, and 
the stiffness induces bad attitude of the body.—The bed should be hard, the 
clothes soft and warm. All savage and domestic animals, and the weakest birds, 
make hards beds for their young. and cover them warmly. This method is 
essential to give proportion to the strength of man. Hard beds are the most 
proper for ensuring muscular energy. The cradle or cot should be covered to 
moderate the impressions of light and cold; but there ought to be a sufficient 
aperture for the free admission of light and air.” 
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PARLIAMENT OF LOWER CANADA. 
Quebec, Jan. 7, 1834. 

This day, at two o'clock, his Excellency the Governor in Chief came down 
in State to the Legislative Council Chamber, and being seated on the Throne, 
| the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod was sent down to the House of As- 
| sembly to command their attendance before his Excellency, and the Honose 
being come up, his Excellency was pleased to open the Fourth Session of the 
| Fourteenth Provincial Parliament with the following Speech .— 


| Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 
The utmost diligence will be required during the Session which is about to 
| commence, in disposing of the business which remained unfinished at the close 
| of last Session, and of other matters of local and general interest, which may 
| be expected to claim your attention. A considerable portion of the Session, 
| moreover, will probably be occupied in the consideration of the communications 
| on highly important subjects, which it will be my duty to make known to you, in 
| pursuance to the instructions I have received from his Majesty’s Government. 
At the commencement of the last Session I informed you that the period 
| having arrived for effecting a new adjustment of certain duties levied in this 
| Province to be paid to Upper Canada under the provision of the Act 3d of 
| George IV., cap 19, the Arbitrators who had been appointed on the part of 
| Lower and Upper Canada respectively, had entered largely into the considera- 
tion of the subject, but that having separated without having come te any de- 
| cision, and having moreover differed in regard to the appointment conjointly of 
| a third Arbitrator, it became necessary according to the provisions of the same 
Act (section seventeen) to refer the matter to his Majesty's Government, for 
the purpose of obtaining the appointment of a third Arbitrator under the Royal 
Sign Manual. 

I have now further to inform you that a third Arbitrator having been appoint- 

| ed accordingly, the three Arbitrators proceeded to the consideration of the im- 
portant subject confided to their management, when, after much discussion, in 

| the course of which the Arbitrator for Lower Canada displayed the same ability 
and zeal for the interest of the Province as upon the occasion of the previous 

discussion with the Arbitrator of Upper Canada, the majority of the Arbitra- 

| tors have assigned the proportion of one-third of the duties to the Upper Prv- 

vince. It is to be regretted that the result of this decision will have the effect 
of materially diminishing the revenue of Lower Canada. 

Copies of the correspondence which took place between the Arbitrators, upon 
the occasion of their last meeting, will be laid before you at an early period of 
| the Session. 

The last Session having terminated without the completion of an Act for 
more effectually providing for the establishment of a Quarantine Station, and 
other matters connected with the preservation of the public health, it was 
deemed advisable to revert to the Quarantine Act, passed in the year 1795, and 
| in order to give effect to the provisions of that Act. certain measures were 
| adopted by the Executive Government, the details of which will be communi- 
| cated to you by message in the course of the Session. 

Tn like manner, will be brought under your notice at an early period, the in- 

| formation which has been received by the Executive Government, regarding the 

distress stated to prevail in certain parts of the Province, arising from the par- 
tial failure of the late harvest. 








| [His Excellency here directs the attention of the Parliament to the Militia 
| law, and the law on the subject of Education, which are about to expire, and 
should be renewed. } 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 
| The failure of the Supply Bill for the service of the Financial year, which 
| terminated in the month of October last, has been necessarily productive of very 
serious inconvenience in carrying on the public service, and althongh that incon- 

venience has been mitigated by the application of certain funds at the disposal 
of the Crown, to the payment in part of the salaries of public officers, and in 
providing for such other branches of the public service as appeared to be most 
inconvenienced by any delay of payment, the balance remaining unprovidecd 
for upon the estimates of that year, is still so considerable as to render neces- 
sary an appeal to your liberality for making good the amount of the deficit 

Tt will be my duty to make a special communication to you in relation to this 
important subject as soon as the customary forms of Parliament will permit ; and 
in the mean while IJ think it necessary to apprise you that my instructions require 
of me to report to the Secretary of State without delay the result, whatever it 
may be, of such communication, in order to enable his Majesty’s Government 
to decide upon the course which it may be necessary to adopt in regard to the 
Financial difficulties of the Province. An estimate of the expenses of the Civil 
Government for the current year is in preparation, and wiil be submitted to you at 
an early period of the Session. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly 

The people of the Province are anxiously looking to this, which will probably 
be the last Session of the present Parliament, for the accomplishment of various 
measures calculated to promote their general welfare. I entertain a confident 
| hope that their just expectations will not be disappointed, and that the Legislature 

by directing its undivided attention to objects of real util yy. wi 

} to the attainment of that exalted state of 
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From the Quebec Mercury. and ma doubt be depended authen partic 
In our last, we published the Speech of his eer! the Governor-in-Chief, | That the wee ated of the a ah! © omy! g ra : “ae ne nee congratulate ourselves and the age wpon the appearance of such men 
on opening the Session of the Provincial Legislature. The proceedings which | From which, deducting the dividend of 3 1-2 per cent - 1,225,000 00 | inthe drama of life. 
place in the Assembly, on the return of that body to its own Hall of sitting, There remains a surplus of profit on the operations of the past | Amidst the turmoil of Upper Canada politics, fresh fuel has been added te 
distinctly shewed the course which the more violent of the party, having its | year, amounting to : 5 Z . a . 4 - 276,199 21 | the fire, by the publication of a letter of the Hon. Mr. Elmsley, announcing 
head-quarters in the Montreal District, wished to pursue —The motion of Mr.| We learn moreover, that the reserved funds in the bank are as follows — the resignation of his seat at the Board of the Executive Council. The 
Bourdages “‘ to take into consideration the state of the Province,” in a Com- For several years past a contingent fund to repair all the losses of | son sssigned by the Honourable G salea eg = on 
mittee of the whole House, on the following day, haviag avowed!y the intention! the bank, has been accumulating till it has reached the som ureie \seatloman for tebing this step, is, thet he eun- 
of putting an end to all business, was the means of very clearly testing the! of - A : ‘ Z m 3 é $5,638,688 60 not exercise an honest independence in the Council, consequently cannot act fer 
strength of parties. The result has been far from flattering to the hopes of | The total of these losses is ascertained by rigorous the public good, as the penalty of dismissal constantly awaits him! This is 
those oe _ eo it ape page eee mee thes ae bee examunations to smouat to : : - 5,494,376 22 | most extraordinary language, and has called forth the severest censure from 
ity of such proceedings, impres ve honour and | ‘ 
pr te of pws wanes edo ren ye should hold no intercourse with the | Leaving a surplus of - . 7 . > e 4 $144,312 38 ee — rear ’ ner. gr ten- wee, we ach, would diemice Me 
Executive. | The banking houses cost Originally ° . $1,220,140 51 > y peaking his honest sentiments The governor, of course, is the 
A sketch of the debate will be found in this paper, and though we must crave | There has been appropriated out of the earnings only individual who has that power, save the King, and we do not suppose 
all indulgence for the first essay of our tyro, :eporter—we belleve it is inthe | of the bank—a sinking fund to extinguish that the remarks of Mr. Elmsley apply to his sovereign. The censure, 
main correct, — 4 names “ the —— “— divided, on x wan this cost—which amounts to ‘ ° 976,199 59 then, is applicable to Sir John Colborne, a man whose whole life belies the ae- 
ment will shew the composition of parties on this occasion. € minori " : 
ee than we had been led to joe se it would be, and than, we iSellove: | Leaving the present cost at - - - - 244,029 92 pee = aiforences that have eocurred in the Executive Couscil are me 
its leaders anticipated.—The members on dividing, being, 36 for the amendment, | Being 20 per cent. of the original cost. hown, and we regret that they are not, for in the absence of facts, fiction 
whilst only 17 voted for the Doven's motion. | The estimated value of these buildings, in deals badly with all parties, and the Governor as well as Mr Eimsley is subject 
The result of this trial, it might have been supposed, was sufficiently decisive January, 1834, is : é J . $914,445 08 to misrepresentation. Till further information be afforded we must remain ia 


to have satisfied those who wished to interrupt the public business of the Pro- 


Their present reduced cost - - - - 244,029 93 | the dark, but in the meantime we shal! not f t be 
vince, under the specious mask of patriotism, that it was needless to persevere an ust Sere moment Relieve eyp eines 8 


in the eystem of tactics they had with eo much indastry prepared for exhibition | Leaving a curplus of | - > ; 2 ; : , yee = a that is by implication thus thrown on the character of Sir John Col- 
at the opening of the Session, hoping by a coup foudroyant to put an immediate | To this is to be added the amount of the profits, a @ is incapable of the conduct attributed to him, for it is at war with 
end toal!l business. The confusion which such a proceeding, had it succeeded, undivided and disposable—forming the bis general nature, and contrary to his whole system of government from the 
would have produced were as gossamer, when compared to the necessity of balance of the profit and loss account— first moment that he set bis foot in Canada 
avenging the supposed insult which had been offered to their honour, and of pre- | whichis = - - - - - . . . . 3,152,877 78 ~ne 
serving their consistency. However, the cooler reason and better feeling of the | Pr hs SS In another place will be found the speech of Lord Aylmer on opening the pre- 


majority prevailed ; in charity, we will hope that of the 17 who voted for the | Making a total of : 7 ‘ . ; 4 


: - $3,967,605 32 | sent session of the Parliament of | Canad 
non-intercourse motion, the greater part, if they are not pleased at the signal de- | Being upwards of eleven per cent. on the capital. Se den Ah 





! 

feat they have sustained, will yet, on reflection, be far from regretting that the | We understand, besides, that the following is the result of the operations of | ee : tee Carte Mereury, ae they detail the proceedings that took 
respect they have paid to their consistency, has not been the means of leaving | the Bank for the last three months, since the removal of the deposites | Place in the Lower House on the receipt of the speech. These proceedings are 
the Province without the benefit of the numerous laws, which will expire in the The removal of the public deposites, and the pressure which | of « highly interesting character, as they prove that the discontented party is 
month of May next—of disorganising the incipient system of Elementary Edu- | makes individuals use their deposites, have occasioned a moch weaker than was commonly supposed. During the last session this party 
cation, now beginning to shed its benefits on the people—of continuing that dis- withdrawal from the Bank, since the Ist of October of $6,911,922 67 | was able to carry a vote refusing to hold any further intercourse with the Exeeu- 
tress which the withholding of the monies due by the Government has occa- Thus the deposites were— tive, which virtuall as " ; 
sioned—and of bringing the Colony into a needless and dangerous collision with | On the Ist Oct - - - - $17,877,298 36 Biv nsf ¥ put astop to the legislative business of the colony, and was 
the parent State.—For these would have been the fruits reaped from the motion | On the Ist Jan . : : : 10,965,375 69 of course, productive of much public mischief On the present occasion it 
of Mr. Bourdages, had it been adopted. | In the same place the loans of every description—local loans would appear the same party had a similar project in view, for the motion of Mr 

Yesterday on the meeting of the House, Mr. Rodier, seconded by Mr Scott, and domestic bills—have been reduced as follows Bourdages went directly to that object ; happily the good sense of a majority of 
moved the appointment of a special committee to draught an address in anewer | October Ist, - - - - $60.094.202 93 the House of Assembly rejected the insidious proposal, by a decisive vote of 
to the speech from the throne ; this was met by a motion in amendment, from 


| January Ist, - - - - -| 54,911,461 70 


5.182.741 23 11700 36. It gives us much pleasure to see the name of Mr. Neilson in the 


Mr. Lafontaine, to refer the speech of his Excellency to a committee of the whole 
a | majority, and we entertain but tittle doubt, that that gentleman will hence 


House. One of the effects of this last, had it been carried, would have been to 








take the Speaker out of the chair, where he sits in silence, and by placing him So that the actual reduction of the business of the bank has been forward be found at the head of the constitutional party. A division has clearly 
in battery, have afforded him an opportunity of opening his heavy artillery in aid less by . . e e : _ ; ‘. ‘ $1,729,181 44 | taken place in the ranks of the opposition, and that section which is opposed to 
ef the light infantry of the party whose skirmishing, however annoying, has made than the sums actually withdrawn from it | the revolutionary designs of certain noisy demagogues, that which seeks a re 
but little impression upon the firm phalanx of the moderates —In the execution | During the same period the specie was— la \ 7 
of this maneeuvre, cunningly as it was conceived, the party were again foiled, | On the Ist of October, ‘ “ : § . - $10,663,441 51 dress of all real grievances, but at the sume time, staunchly supports British 
and the division, after an animated debate, a precis of which we also give, left; On the Ist of January, - - - - : - $10,031,237 72 | Connexion—that party which defends with inviolability the rights of the people, 
the same party in a lamentable minority, the number for the originan! motion being | —_—_————— | and at the same time upholds the just prerogatives of the crown, will. we trust, 
42, whilst the er was _ ange set. . ~ = was = second Th A diminution of - - - . - . $632,203 79 | give Mr. Neilson that support which bis abilities and long services in the country 
invidious attempt at breaking up the Sesson, firmly and openly met and signally e notes in circulation were— entitle him to. Every reasonable man in the provinee of Lower Canada, is now 
defeated. On the Ist of October, - - . - - - $19,128,189 57 | nes 
pe Se | On the Ist of January F j f 19.208.379 90 satished of the good intentions of the paternal government. The people know 
EX-SHERIFF PARKINS |__| that when areal and practical grievance is pointed out, it is ferthwith removed— 
From the Journal of Commerce. | An increase of - - - - ° - $80,190 33 | they know too, that persons exist among them who seek for events not compati 
A verdict of $2531 38 was rendered by the Sheriff's Jury on the 10th inst Fifty cents each will be paid for the following numbers of the ALBIon, viz. -— ble with true loyalty, and hence has arisen the division in the ranks of the oppo- 
against Ex-Sheriff Parkins, for having escaped from the Jail Liberties, in 3, 9, 12, and 39, of Vol. 1, New Series , | sition we have just alluded to. The disseveration is a fortunate one, for it has 
violation of a bond with sureties given to the Sheriff of Now York on the 30th drawn a strong line of demarkation between the mal-contents with caver, and 








June, 1831. Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 4 per cent. 
Yesterday, the same individual was conducted from prison to the Sessions . 


Court, to be tried for an assault committed on a fellow prisoner. On bis way | “F | Reformers aad Revolutionists —_— 
thither, some difficulty arose between him and the officers who conducted him, | 4PiER 4B WOW, PARK THEATRE 


| the mal-contents without cause—it has, in fact, shown us the difference between 





which attracted a crowd, who entered the Court along with him, and made | ———~ Mr. and Mrs. Wood have returned to our boards, after a sojourn at Boston, 


such a noise on entering, as to cause a considerable sensation in Court. He was | NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1834 | where they earned a well-i.erited applause from crowded and fashionable houses 
at first placed in the lock-up room, where the prisoners are kept previous to | = = | our! ' sion Tacs be sain! hinn whesenttt to sensenahs thanatines 
trial; but was soon after released, and allowed to take a seat near the bench. We are still without later arrivals from England. The packets of the 24th | ES ee ae ae eee Soe Cy ee P 


When hie trial was called on, he stood up to make a motion to put it off until | of November, the Ist and 8th of December, are now due, but have probably been | on the score of good taste, for they have listened to music as though they loved 


op and addressed the Court in his own peculiar style of eloquence | detained by the South-westerly winds, which prevail un the British coast so fre. it, and rewarded not only the sweetest, bat nearly the best vocalist of the day 
My situation has been for some time very bad, but it has been rendered much | 9¥¢"t!y in the autumnal and winter season 
worse by the treatment I received while coming here from prison. I have been 
first horribly used by fellows calling themselves officers of justice, and then cram-| We said a few words last week, on the present state of trade and prosperity 
med into that room, where I have been treated with every sort of indignity and | of England ; 
insult. I have been nine months incarcerated in a prison, and treated in a man- | 
ner which has no parallel in the civilized world. The man who robbed me and am 
robbed others, came into the same prison with me, and this rendered my situa- The triumphs of England have been of a varied character—all resulting from 
tion worse. I will not however enter into the merits of the case at present ; this | the application of force and intelligence to woudrous agencies, whereby a com- | 
is not the proper place But I should now be the prusecutor and not the defend- | mand has been established over unwilling material, and a conquest achieved over | 
ant, I am not coming here to defend myself by deceitful or pretended friends, 





with their enthusiastic plaudits. There is indeed a charm about this lady that 
fascinates the deeper, the more we place ourselves within its power, nor are we 





| singular in this confession. It was expressed in the Ltalian Opera of London, 


|at the Theatres, and perhaps more than all, at those splendid exhibitions 
and we now, in the absence of other subjects, drop a few passing 


a » ( ; t 
| remarks on her scientific discoveries, by land and sea. of musical talent, the Oratorios, at which Mrs. Wood has long been 





considered the primary attraction; and it will continue so to be expressed 
wherever Musical Science has dawned, or Musical taste exists. There 
is nothing like charlataneriec about Mrs. Wood—no foil is needed to set 


off the jewel, nor is any tinsel required for decoration ; the honesty as well 
oF the most serious difficulties. It is not, however, inthe light uf a warrior we would | 
who are always more dangerous than open enemies. Mr. Talmadge has been a | dient’ hoe. naw énlevias 6 well ' af he fight oe }as the beauty of melody is there, and we think as little of the heart as we 
kind friend to me on many occasions, but he knows nothing about the case. I | "8 Se a vorne iy tie a = oe “s i $j pene a | do of the ear that is not rendered captive by her matchless performance. In 
: neither is it as the mistress o arine, or the manufacturer for a world, that we | 
have been incarcerated ina prison only a few feet in extent, and kept there to vanutac brid, th © | the operas in which Mrs. Wood has played since her return, the utmost de- 
prevent my being murdered by others. I have been told from day to day that I | would view her—nor as the inimitable artizan, whose handy works attest the mag- | 
should receive a visit from you, (the Recorder,) and that then I should be re- | nificence of her conceptions and the dexterity of her execution. 
lieved from my situation. I have read history, and can find no comparison with 
the treatment I have received. I have already made representations to the She- 
riffs and the chaps in authority, and now come to let you know how I have been D ; | awarded to her by every scientific person in England, foreign as well as native 
used. My friends were not allowed access to me. My wrongs are not imagi- rake and Frobisher, however it may have occasionally slumbered, has existed | om ’ ' P 
T P The farce of High, Low, Jack, and the Game, as now performing at the Park, 
nary. The treatment [ received this day, is sufficient to waken the last spark ina | from that distant period to our own day ; the researches of an Anson, the circum. | : 
man, and make him rise up and die sooner than submit to it. Do you think an | navigations of a Cook, are more than rivalled, and now at the instant that the | cutoomely popes Ges Seeeng ‘ 
English gentleman would submit to such conduct’ And yet this is the conduct intrepid Ross returns from the frozen solitudes, which his countrymen hada | Mise Bees, whe made ouch 6 fertusste debdt on the Boston beanie 6 ener 
of Republicans, who are worse in this country than any other men, and who dis- “ 4 his final ’ . ; ay ™ | time ago, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Barnes, so long and so well known on 
grace the name. The Doctor (it was thought he alluded to a medical gentle- | *'80€¢ 48 Dis Anal resting place, new bande ef eSventavem asp Rastoning to | the American stage. Competent judges speak in the most flattering terms of 
man then in Court,, said ne nad the gout, and could not come to see me. I ex- | distant lands to reap the harvest of intelligence. We are so familiar with much | edveat 
this young lady, whose personal appearance, manners, and general education 
cuse him ; but I would not be prevented from seeing him by the gout. I wont | that relates tothe exploits of her gallant sons, that they do not excite so much as- With th tural and ac- 
say more about it. !f I am not murdered before the next Sessions, I will come | tonishment as they deserve; but could we for a short season bear witness to the | 2"™ powerful auxiliaries to her dramatic talents. ws Caaee SS 
here and tell vou how I have been treated. I do not make this motion through | guifeclean of @ Park e Deahen, o Gis ‘ Be! Bo ditet quired endowments, and having been trained in so good a school, we are not 
the trickery of law practice, but from motives of Justice. I always loved Jus. | , , j t ; heli sien apathy yi IT Sy surprised at the success of her efforts, but anticipate that she will in due time 
, ; re . mu > aL . ‘ | 
tice, and even when a boy cried succesa tothe Americans, and burned tar bar- st we admit that no praise can reach such men, nor even the humble Landers, | establish a permanent reputation, and become an ornament to the stage. She 
rels in honour of their victories, and I am now to come and defend myself from | Who have redeemed their name from its ubscurity, aud placed it on a level with the 
these villains who act worse than cannibals. I havea friend here, not an Irish intrepid travellers and voyagers of England: and again, to reverse the climate | 


gentleman, but a gentleman from Ireland, you have too many of the others here | 4n4 the picture, could we experience that whicl > , - : tifel articles in 
already, who will read my arfidavit for you. Mr. P. then spoke of some persons, | aguas , bind Ey rich a Parry, ® Franklin, a Ross, We have inserted on the first page «part of the series of beaut 


in a way not altogether right to repeat, and continued—such are the scoundrels with their companions endured, we should be at no loss for a tribute to that | Blachwood's Magazine, on the Greek Anthology. Our classical friends will ne 
who think to blast my character.—A man who saw life, who saw the world. | daring one who now breasts all the horrors of an arctic winter, in search of the | doubt see, that the selections. have been made with reference to the general 
Give me fair play and I defy the Devil! After having been in all countries and | friend whom his country has just welcomed home. Separating all our sympe- "¢*#" 

T th 
come to this, the land of my adoption, where I lent my money, I have been | thies'from these glorious schemes of the nineteenth century, how strongly are he beautiful tale of Arasmanes, by et = > apes Seco. 
thus treated—shame, shame on your stripes and stars, cursed be the land that Amulet for the present year, has been publis y Mr rancis, of ; 
allows such conduct. You, Mr. Recorder, ought to be the best of apprentices, a way, ina neat little volume. Our readers may recollect that we published 4 par 
and wisest and best informed in the law. Such was said of the Recorder in | 5** England not gained as a nation from the especial discoveries of her navi- | of this tale in the Albion a few weeks ago. 


| light has been expressed by her audiences, and we trost that crowded houses 
In all these 


| characters England has won her fame, but the noblest triumph was reserved for | 
her in the character of discoverer! The enterprise that directed the voyages of 


will reward her efforts during the remainder of her engagement 
Mrs. Wood has no reputation to earn now, she acquired it long ago—it was 


is now, we believe, performing in Philadelphia 





we still attracted to their survey by our interests. What important advaniages 


London, and you are next to the London Recorder }. 8ators, and how extended is the view opened by the most recent observations — We omitted to state in our last, that Dep.-Gen. Forbes had again sailed for 
Mr. Recorder, did you ever intend doing me the favour to call to see me? yor | In a scientific light only, enough has been done to direct the operations of the | Jamaica in the brig Joanhoe 
know “delayed hope makes the soul sick.” mind towards each point of remark, and the hand has only to stretch forward | *,* The construction intended to be put on the late Tariff. in reference to 


Recorder—I will answer you with perfect candour, I was sent for to see Mr 


and grasp the advantage. ‘Where science leads the way, enterprise is sure to | imported Cottons, has been over-ruled at Washington 
Burke, who was— 


e British National Gallery, are for sale 


Mr fParkins—Then you never went to see me, or intended it? follow.” But a more important idea suggests itself—England by her conduct The engavings, from = Pictures in th 1. cuscenah tn te (en ea 
Recorder—No, nor never intended it. has aroused the ardour of her neighbours, and the labours of the Russian Kot- | °Y Ye r.B bempee ds dosas ‘... low pote ’ 
Mr. Ps oe pee ‘ sel ‘ and come out in ni . A 

to od Parkine—I am mech obliged for your information, it's of great importance | sebee, end the French Perouse, moy poobably be mitered We are requested to notice the Monthly Traveller, or Spirit of the Periodical 


Mr. Parkins here stopt speaking, and his friend “ the gentleman from Ireland” 4 Selense ateae ? oe a ant ape ni ~~ wal 5 Maem Un | Press, published in Boston by Messrs. Bariger & Porter It is a cheap and very 
read the affidavit, ou which he made the motion for postponing his trial. The ertakings that confer a general benefit, a national honour, and an individual im- | interesting publication 
Court granted the motion mortality. One of the principal expectations of the scientific world, especially Mesers. Littell & Holden, Philadelphia, have just re published No. 9 of Miss 
Mr. Graham, Junr. who was engaged for the prosecution, remarked to the | its astronomical portion, depends upon the exertions of Sir John Herschell, | Martineau's work. It consiste of a tale called Ireland, and will doubtless have 
Court that Mr. Parkins was at present in the debtors jail under a civil process, | now on his way to the Cape of Good Hope, where he intends to devote | a good sale — —— 
and moved that the Court order him to give bail to answer the criminal charge | »., years to astronomical observations and experiments This is not a Govern- T° —  ADIES OF ore UNITED STATES and the CANADAS.—At 
t 


against him { New-York and 
. »st of several eminent physicians of the cities of Ne 
Mr. Parkins, (in a most violent manner) I will never quit your soil until I ob- ment undertaking, but one at the sole expense of Sir John, who thus nobly ia a fon Y abe —— ha wopare estes tos cance and beste, of my Medi- 
tain satisfaction for this chap’s impertinance devotes the inheritance of his illustrious father and the produce of his own foaed Bucsian Hare Skins. These are so constructed that they may be opgiied to 
Mr. Hoffman, the District Attorney here called on the Court to protect its | past labours in the same cause—the further developement of the oft-called | any pair of shoes without enlereins oo. Mpape anne dm anh eh Daye de in 
oF ’ 
officers from insult Heavenly science. The principal design of Sir John Herschel, we apprehend | '™ ©®*** of cord Greet, Sar h aan oa path oe for inspection, by ladies. Your 
The Court ordered that Parkins should give bail for his appearance at the an he: the chdrentions of ediiacse of 0 cnn end ence, ent Gibetadietions oom Se Ge “SCHNEIDER, Fancy Furrier iis W mrt. 
next sessions, himself in the sum of $1000, and two others of $500 each rm son ’ most obedi ° G. mo. tas 


H.C. 
Agente—Rushton and Aspival, 110 Broadway and 61 William-st. 
Parkins who had been extremely intemperate in his expressions and conduct and transits of the stars for the correction of longitude; of course a num- Bazsar, 173 Broadway, New-York, and R. D. Hart, Bazear, Philadelphis. 





























since he came into Court, now threw off all reserve and acted with the most | ber of minor considerations will engage the attention of the astronomer, and New-York, Jan. 24. 1834, 
downright roffianism. Ina few minutes after he was conveyed ovt of Court, | we doubt not that the name of Herschel has yet to be associated with aglory | rgye xas.—A gentleman about to proceed to Texas for the Pere ante ry 
and when leaving it, handed a gentleman a bit of paper which he said contained | 4.57. brilliant than the halo shed around it by the discovery of the Georgium Kc, will be happy in executing the commissions of ae bg errenqement of 
his motto. The words were | province, for the purpose of sale, ag + gs location ; nd references direct F. A. 

oo quam fader: Sidus. any business that may be confided to him. For address « {ian. 16. 
Which a wag in Court translated thus— We have said enough, perhaps, to direct the attention of our readers to the | at the office of this paper. oe “hei bie 
I would rather die than act decently | discoveries that have occurred, and are now prosecuting within our own times | 7VHE LADIES OF ted YORK 17 vicieiny are regpear nF pane Work, 
} inues « Lessons 

a ae | We need not say how fondly and how proudly we witness such displays, nor Or ~ \Tinteg, Treneler Gold, Silver and Silk Embroidery, Varrishing and Polush- 


CONDITION OF THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES | bow anxiously we bope for the weal of those who embark their mental power and | ins, taught after the Mngiwh mated. | sabe ot, and Maide® lame. 
We copy the following from the National Gazette of Sstorday. It gives an | their bodily safety in such adventures. We can imagine but « part of their risks OP et sealed Goon -y~- own residences, or received by a ue 


accurate account of the existing condition of the Bank of the United States } and their sufferings, but we can and do yield unto them the whole of our admi- home Le 
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HARK! I HEAR THE VESPER BELL. 

































Sang by Mins H. Cawse ; the Symphonies and Acc ompaniments for the Piano Forte by N. C. Bochsa. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. ; 
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With him who owns 





thy faithful heart, 



























One little word before we part, Oh, why wish to leave me so 





























































































































"T were soon enough when I'm a_ bride, 
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the vesper bell ! Good night, adieu, Good night farewell ! Hark, hark I hear the vesper bell! Good night, a 
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Good night, adieu, Good night, farewell! 
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One single kiss, deny me not, 
Oh what from true love can you fear! 


From him, who'd share with thee his lot; 
—S— = ——— — 


THE CONVICT GIRL. 
From the Monthly Magazime 
“ There was one, 2» Welsh girl, not above nineteen. She could not speak a 
word of English, * * * * She wasthe most dejected of the whole. She 
used to stand at the gangway from morning til! might, looking on the water and 
crying. She would take aothing hut a drink of cold water, or now and then an 
apple or pear, Owen thinks she came from Beaumaris, but forgets what was 
her crime. She was perfectly quiet.” Evidence of John Owen, Boatswain 
of the Amphitrite, wrecked off Boulogne, Ang. 31st 
I 
My home! my home, my mountain home, 
I see thee now no more! 
My path is now on ocean's foam, 
My lullaby its roar; 
And parting thus, my home, from thee, 
No hope the pang endears— 
No voice hath breath'd a prayer for me, 
Unwept I shed these tears. 
Il. 
Around me crowd strange things of crime, 
Pollution meets mine eye, 
But not a look of childhood's time— 
Nor tone of nome is nigh ; 
And this, aye Tus, they marcy call 
For her who sought a grave ; 
Homeless they hold me still ia thrall— 
An outcast, yet a slave! 
Ill 
Dark weve! dark wave, that roll'st in pride 
To lash yon distant shore, 
Oh! bear my spirit on thy tide, 


To visit it once more = 
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Deny me not, no one is near, | Hark, hark I hear the vesper bell! 
| No, not now, the maiden cried, | Good night, adieu, good night, farewell ! 
’T were soon enough when I'ma bride. 
— — ~ = — — = —— a — — > ——_—$_— = — — LD 
R. REYNOLDSON. (Pupil of Signors Rossini and Pellegrini,) begs to inform | EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO.—Extract from Report, 
his friends and the public in general, that he has commenced giving lessons in | Tuesday, November 5th. Since the last report, 25 persons have been insured. 
singing. Terms may be known on application at his residence, 7 Vandam street, or at of whom : BD F 
the offices of the Courier & Enquirer, Albion or Mirror. LNov, 23-tf. | 9 are inthe City of New York, 16 are out of the City of New York,—25. 





eo : 8 are ts,1 Cl 3 offi Army & Navy, 6 Clerks & Accountants 
ARWICK & Co., gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter oom merehante, oe ys . . 


.. of 4 4 . > . | and 7 other pursuits,—25. 
pcos nigh sd gohan eatery eer abet: a Yan Of these are insured for one year and over,7; do do do do 15; do do do for Life, 
March 16. oz 
Ll 3,—2 





5. 
BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and a No. 66) "Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 2; do do do 5,000 do do 14; do 




















@ William street, New York Jan. 6. | do do 1,000 do do 9. [Nov. 30.] E. A. NICHOLL, Secretary. 
g > ope! has disposed of his interest in the American Hotel, to Edward | NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
All persons having demands against the said establishment, will please present the Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
same at the bar—and all persons indebted to said establishment,are requested to make | } New-York. London, 
payment to the said Edward Milford, he being fully authorized to settle all the concerns| Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10,Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 4 
of the House, New York, November Ist, 1833. ELIJAH BOARDMAN. Ontario, Sebor, | “20, “* 20, “* 20,)July 7, Nov.7,Mar.7, [© 
The Subscriber will hereafter conduct the American Hotel on his own account, Samuel! Robertson,| Griswold, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, | i 
New York, November Ist, 1833. EDWARD MILFORD. Canada, Britton, */" = 10,) - a, * Bey? Bh j 
Sovereign, Kearney, |} ** 20, “ 20, “* 20,Aprill, Aug.1, Dee.1, 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) Hannibal, Hebard, July i, Meer. 1, Mar.i4.* 1%. *. i%,..* 23, 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between Thames, a. a. BP SP ORS OR OM 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the [4th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef! York, P Nye, a “20, “ 20, “* 20,.day 7, Sep. 7, Jan. 7, 
each month. Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin|Aug.1, Dec. 1, Aprill, “17, “* 17, “* 17, 
Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpeol. Samson, Chadwick, | 3 Oo 0 oa eo oe 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug.30,| President, Moore, “20, ‘* 20, “ 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, New Ship " —, ‘Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,; “17, “ 17, “* 1%, 

















St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 

New Ship, | T. Taubman, “eb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30. | best materials,coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and exper 
The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened. The | encedcommanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 

greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy | tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 

and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and /| be provided, 

furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. Theprice| For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 

of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each pas-;| GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 











If but my tears could there find rest, | 


In mingling with thy spray ; 
I'd fling my fondness on thy breast, 
And weep this heart away 
lV 
But no! thou'rt false as him whose apef! 
Worked madness in this brain, 
Whose love destroyed where'er it fell— 
Whose vengeance sought in vain. | 


Farewell ' I'd sooner trast thy hate, 
Mid ocean's wildest swell, 
Than trust ruts love to such a fate ; 
My mountain home, farewell! 
ce a — _ " — 
T™ Subscriber having been educated and associated with the leading members of | 
his Profession as Architect and Civil Engineer in London has established him- | 
self at Fredericton, New Brunswick, forthe purpose of practrs: in the Brush | 
Provinces and the adjacent parts of the United States. He will farm designs, plans, 
and estimates of publie and private buildings, bridges, gasworks, radroads, lighthouses, } 
&c., and from his extensive connections in England, will be enabled to import the | 
—_— materials, decorations and fittings of the newest fashions, and at very reason- 
a 
L 








© rates, j W.PORDEN KAY. | 
setters Post Free addressed as above, will meet with ummediate atteation. 
January, | 1th---6t.) 





senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best FISH,GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 

quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, ap- JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York, 

ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. | N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or | to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboatsrun daily to the Continent 


ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. | and to different parts of England. 


~ “Lan Wie ot an’ Bier ira 
NEW-2OGK AMD. RAVES FACKRIG NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


























; . ' 
Ships. Masters. meg Se — | ri Days ss from Ships. Masters. | Days of 9 from | Days of Sailing from 
No, |. Frane E. Funk Dec, | rill, Ang. Is\Jan. 24 24,Sept.24| . on. a isorpen. 
2. Sully, CA. et “ 8 Ap 8. we 8, Feb. re One i| No 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. l, May l, Sept. l, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
3. Francois Ist, w. Ww. Pell,| “16, “16, * 16) * 8, *% & 61 4. Roscoe, Rogers, 2 5, ‘ 8, a 8,| 24, 24, 24, 
4. Rhone, J. Rockett, “ 24, “ 24, “ 245) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 3. Pacific, R. L. Waite - 16, ; 16, se 16, Mar. l, July l, Nov. l, 
1. New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 4 Sheffield, Hackstaff, 24, * 24, 24.) * 8, 8, Ms 8, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8 © 8) “Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 3. Europe, Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) \ 16, & 16, & 1% 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) “ 8, “ 9, * 8°} 4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, “ 8, . 8, a ae "ah 38, * 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,, “ 24, “24, “ 24; “ 16, “ 16, “* 16° ft South America, |Marshall, a 16, ™ 16, : 16,,A pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. ] 
1. Chas. Carroll, w. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 | “ 24, * 24, “ 24°) 2. United States, Holdrege, 24, 24, : 24,) 8, = 8, - 8, 
2. Charlemagne, Pierce, p # gow glow 8|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. | 3. Britannia, Sketchley, Mar. 1, July l, Nov. l, Po 16, . 16, 16, 
3. New Ship, ; « 16, “* 16, “ 16 “ o- ie s 4. Napoleon, Smith, . 8, an. 8,! 24, “* 24, 24, 
4. Poland, Richardson,| “ 24, “24, “ 24,4 “16, * 16, “* 16 3. New York, Hoxie, * 16, “ 16, “ 16,.May 1, Sept. 1, Jam. l, 
1. Erie, J. Funk, (Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.lg “ 24, “ 24, * 24° 2. John Jay, Glover, |“ 24, “* 24, “ 24) 8 8 4 oo oe 
2. Albany, Mowbias, “gl g' © 6 May 1, Sept. 1 Jan. | i. North America, |Macy, | April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 16, 16, 7 16, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, “16, “16, “16; * 8  B’ +] 4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, “eg @ g@ “ gi @ 24 * 24 24, 
4. Henri lV. J. Castoff. “24. “og & 24,1 “16, “ 16, « 16° | i. Caledonia, |Graham, “16, “ 16. “ 16.June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. _’ 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds 2. Virginian, Harris, | “24, “ 24, “ 24! * nebee ’ 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. | Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five §@- 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E, | neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
¢ Quesnel, L' Aine. | No.l and 3, Old “ive.— Agents, F. Thompeon, 29 Wallstreet. No, 2 New Lime 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co| —Owners, Wood an! Trimble, and Sami. Hicke & Sonr.— No. 4. Packet Line 
do do d do 16th do Wells and Green. | Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


0 
Agents at New York—J. J, Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street,C, Bolton, Foxand Li A Liv Ist and 3d Lines, C B & Co. 2d. Line, Wm aa 
n Z fd, ~c. l ving gents in Liverpool 1st and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson ° ’ 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. , James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 





